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NEWS OF THE WEEK. - 


IR GARNET WOLSELEY’S Y'S determined persistence has 
been rewarded. Cetewayo was captured on August 28th, in 
the south-eastern corner of Zululand, by a detachment of the 1st 
Dragoon Guards, and the Zulu war may, therefore, be considered 
at anend. No other chief has the same ascendancy, and the 
new policy of acknowledging the independence of each head of a 
tribe, under the general supervision of a British Resident, will 
probably, for a time at all events, prevent the growth of a new 
Kingship,—that is, if the settlers of the Transvaal and Natal can 
be prevented from making raids upon the weakened tribes. The 
duty of the British Government now is to compensate the Zulus 
for invasion by securing them milder and juster government, 
security from the Swazies on the north, and exemption from dis- 
turbance through British land-claims. It will then remain only to 
defeat Secocoeni, pacify the Pondos, conciliate the Boers, and 
devise some method of meeting the grand difficulty of all, the 
geographical shape of the South-African Dominion. It is a 
triangle, with the apex civilised and the base barbarian, and it 
may be necessary, say for twenty years, to prohibit immigration 
from the north. Otherwise all efforts at improvement will be 
destroyed by the steady push of unknown barbarians from 
Central Africa. 








The news was telegraphed by cable from Cape Town to 
Mozambique, and thence forwarded by steamer, vid Zanzibar, 
to Aden. The next division of the cable, from Mozambique to 
Zanzibar, will be finished next week; and by mid-October, Cape 
Town should be in instantaneous communication with both 
London and Calcutta, an immense increase to the strength of 
the authorities in South Africa. 


It is only just, as the Government is blamed for all failures, 
to admit that in South Africa it has attained a complete 
military success. The power of the Zulu organisation has 
been completely broken up, the national habit of persistence 
having, as usual, compensated for the national blundering, un- 
readiness and tendency to select aristocratic officers. It is also 
just to point out that Sir Garnet Wolseley judged the situation 
correctly, that Cetewayo’s power was broken when he thought 
it was, and that he was justified in his apparently precipitate 
restoration of the regiments. The officers wrong were Sir 
Bartle Frere, who plunged into the war without reckoning 
resources ; and Lord Chelmsford, who, after collecting 23,000 
men, as soon as supersession had spurred him into energy, ended 
the war with less than 5,000 Europeans actually on the ground. 


The disposal of Cetewayo is a somewhat difficult matter. He 
has fought us fairly, according to his lights, and we have no right 
whatever to punish him. We have, however, according to 
international practice, a right to detain him fora time as a 
State prisoner, until his release will no longer endanger the 
results of the war. If it is possible, he should be held in 


honourable detention on a moderate pension, and perhaps the 
best course would be to send him and such of his family and 
attendants as will adhere to him, to the Mauritius, whence he 








could be restored, whenever the times allowed, to his own land. 
It would be most foolish as well as unjust to make his im- 
prisonment rigorous, and so teach every South-African chief in 
insurrection that his only course is to fight on to the death. 
The Government of India could give him a kraal in the 
Andamans, and perfect liberty within the island. 


The Afghan war is growing. The idea of a rush has been 
given up, and the two invading columns of the Koorum and of 
the Khyber are each to be raised to 12,000 men. The general 
plan is, that as soon as transport can be secured, General 
Roberts, leaving 5,000 men to protect the Peiwar, the Koorum, 
and his line of communication with India, should advance 
over the Shuturgardan upon Cabul. He will be sup- 
ported by the Khyber column, under General Bright, which 
will occupy Dhakka and Jellalabad, and from thence afford 
General Roberts all necessary assistance. General Stewart 
again, as soon as transport has arrived, will send a division 
from Candahar eastward, and divert the Afghans by attack- 
ing Ghuznee. Sir Michael Kennedy, an Engineer officer greatly 
trusted in India, has been selected to control both Transport 
and Commissariat Departments, and it is believed that he can 
collect—that is, it is hinted, take, of course with compensation— 
the requisite number of animals. The Punjab has, however, 
been swept bare of camels; ponies, though useful, are a poor 
substitute, as they want so much to eat; and the old difficulty 
of efficient drivers is increased by the excessive dislike of Pun- 
jabees and Hindostanees to enter Afghanistan. They say they 
die of the climate, which in winter is true. 


The correspondent of the Standard, telegraphing from Ali 
Kheyl in the Peiwar Pass on Thursday evening, announces 
that a terrible outbreak has occurred at Herat,—probably 
on Monday, the last day of Ramazan, but the date is not 
given ;—that the troops have mutinied, and that the civil 
and military authorities have been murdered. This news, 
which is confirmed by a telegram to the Daily News, 
means, of course, that universal anarchy is commencing 
in Afghanistan, and may greatly increase the area of our 
troubles. The event does not matter in the least to 
Great Britain, unless the revolted troops march on Can- 


dahar; but a strong party in India and at home will 
demand the occupation of Herat, lest Russia, acting 
through Persian troops, should “ restore order” there. Such 


an occupation would require an army of 15,000 men, with 
10,000 more to protect the communication with India. The 
difficulty of making peace after we reach Cabul is, of course, 
immensely increased by every such rising, as it diminishes the 
chance of any Government being formed capable of a Treaty. 


Nothing like an authoritative or trustworthy account of 
affairs in Afghanistan has yet been published, but after collat- 
ing the official and independent stories, we believe the following 
to be near the truth. Yakoob Khan found Cavagnari much 
more of a nuisance than he expected, the Envoy honestly and 
firmly protecting the Afghans who had sided with us, and who, 
of course, appeared to their countrymen treacherous vermin, to 
be killed out at once. The Ameer, therefore, though not 
treacherous, was half-hearted in his guests’ defence; and now 
is either powerless, or more probably determined to save his 
throne by leading the national party. Either he, or a Junta of 
Sirdars acting in his name, is calling the clans to arms, and 
more especially the Ghilzais and the Hillmen, who are all willing 
and all waiting a little to see what the British do. The Junta 
have also occupied Jellalabad, shut up the head of the Khyber, 
sent a force to Khushi to meet General Roberts's cavalry, cut 
off all communications, and probably made preparations to 
defend Cabul itself. The principal leader on the national 
side seems to be Karim Khan, commandant of an Afghan 
regiment, but no general commandant is as yet visible. The 
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Indian Government reports every favourable incident, but 
acts as if it believed, as we certainly do, that it had to carry 
through a considerable campaign. 





Accounts of the tragedy on September 3rd are flowing in 
on the Indian Government. The most minute comes from 
Timour, a sowar of the Guides, who escaped the massacre. 
Karim Khan, in command of the mutineers, having only 
arrested him. He says that only three regiments attacked 
the Residency ; that about one p.m., Cavagnari being wounded, 
Mr. Jenkyns told Timour to write to the Ameer for assistance, 
and that the Ameer wrote on the letter, “ As God wills. I am 
making preparations.” This reply was not, however, sent to 
the Residency, and a second messenger—a Hindoo—was killed 
at once. Lieutenant Hamilton then sent Timour to the muti- 
neers with a promise of six months’ pay, but Timour was 
arrested and flung over the walls. A mutineer officer, to whom 
he gave medical assistance, allowed him to escape, and he 
then went back to the Residency, and saw all the dead except 
Cavagnari and Dr. Kelly, who had been crushed by the 
falling roof. He made the best of his way to Lundi Kotal, 
and saw no Afghans on the way, being probably just in ad- 
vance of the Hillmen, who, according to a later demi-official 
telegram from Simla, through Reuter, have interrupted the 
road between the Khyber and Cabul, and according to another 
account, have seized Dhakka. The puzzle in Timour’s story is 
his return to the Residency, but though he may not have seen 
all he says he saw, it is probably substantially true. The in- 
surgents would bear no animosity to the Mahommedans of the 
Guides, or, indeed, to any but the English, though they would 
kill the Hindoo Guides, as an act of virtue. 


Some attention has been given to a statement that since the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, “ Scindiah has been visiting 
Holkar,” the suggestion being that the Marhatta chiefs may 
take the opportunity to throw off British control. The Marhatta 
chiefs, like the Mussulmans of Hydrabad, will probably wait to 
see how the matter turns out; but there may be difficulty in 
another quarter. The Sepoys have always greatly disliked 
the invasion of Afghanistan. They dread the climate, 
which in winter is to them all but unendurable; they are 
appalled by the scenery, so different from that of the peninsula ; 
and they are worried by the difficulty of obtaining food from 
people of whose caste they are not sure. Moreover, while the 
Hindoos are insulted by the Afghans, the Mussulmans are ex- 
posed to great religious pressure. Native officers executed in 
1858 declared that the mutiny was originally arranged during the 
Afghan war of 1840, and most experienced officers doubt whether, 
if Afghanistan were permanently annexed, recruiting would 
not stop. One of the strongest feelings of all Indians, whether 
Hindoos or Hindooised Mussulmans, is that they have no busi- 
ness beyond the Indus,—that south of that river only is their 
“home.” We may hear yet of a demand that Government 
should previously contract to give “ batta,” the allowance after 
a victorious campaign, a demand equally difficult to concede or 
refuse. 


Lord Beaconstield’s coolness has certainly not deserted him. 
It had been announced for some days that he would speak at 
Aylesbury on Thursday, and diplomatists, politicians, reporters, 
and indeed, the whole world, was on the qui vive. It seemed 
quite impossible that a British Premier should speak in public 
for the first time after a huge disaster, and not say one word 
either to console, or to encourage, or to guide his countrymen. 
Lord Beaconsfield, however, was equal to the occasion, and 
repeated for an hour his now habitual nonsense about the 
“three profits” which the land must yield,—rent, wages, and 
interest on capital,—and drew his deduction that these three 
profits ought to be divided among three persons, the landlord, 
labourer, and farmer. He believed that the agricultural system 
had no more “broken down” under the depression than the 
commercial system had broken down under bank failures, 
and consoled the farmers under American competition, by 
stating that Canada would soon beat the Union out of the 
wheat market, a bit of Imperialism which will not greatly com- 
fort Mr. Greenacre. He thonght the true remedy was a reduc- 
tion of rents, to be arranged between landlords and tenants for 
themselves. There was a party in England which always was 
opposed to the agricultural interest, because they were opposed 
to “a free and aristocratic Government.” They might get rid 








of that Government, but “they would have either a despotism 
ending-in democracy, or a democracy emding in a despotism.” 
That is the kind of rubbish which the Premier thinks good 
enough for a country boiling over with agitation under a great 
calamity. He had not even a word of pity for his own agent, 
sent to an almost certain death through the ignorance of the 
Ministry. Indifference so calm to the feeling of the country 
has been too much even for the loyalty of the Times, which 
ventures to say that “at such a time reticence will not be inter- 
preted as indicating self-possession and resolve.” 


We have stated elsewhere what we believe to be the 
present position of the Home-rule agitation, but may add 
here that Mr. Shaw, the nominal leader of the party, repu- 
diates the calling of a National Convention to consider the 
whole political situation. That would only, he thinks, weaken 
its effect. He would prefer a convention specially devoted to 
the land question, which urgently demands solution, and on 
which the Irish will be aided by some of the most influential 
people in the Empire. He declines, therefore, to be placed on 
the Committee appointed to arrange for the Convention. He 
has embodied this view in a letter to the Council of the Home- 
rule League; but after much debate, the Council decided, by 
13 to 4, that they must proceed on their course without refer- 
ence to Mr. Shaw, who will, of course, resign. The Girondins 
of the Home-rule party are being rapidly weeded out. The 
Parnellites will soon be alone, and will, we venture to predict, 
speedily come to blows with their last remaining rivals, the 
consistent Nationalists, who, again, will divide into the two 
inevitable factions, those of moral and of physical force. 





The contest between Conservatives and Liberals in the county 
of Elgin, for the seat vacated by the elevation of Lerd Macduff 
to the Peerage, which has excited great interest in Scotland, has 
ended in a decided victory for the latter. A very large portion 
of the country is owned by the Duke of Richmond and other 
Conservative landlords, and their factors accompanied the Tory 
candidate, Mr. Brodie, of Brodie, on his canvas, and, it is said, 
obtained a large number of pledges ; while his opponent, Sir G. 
M‘Pherson Grant, was obliged to trust to the known feeling of 
the electors. It was believed, therefore, up to the polling-day, 
that many of the tenant farmers would stay away, and that Mr. 
Brodie would be returned. The farmers, however, were per- 
haps emboldened by a feeling that in these hard times they 
would as soon lose their farms as not, and they not only 
returned Sir G. M‘Pherson Grant, but raised the Liberal vote 
from the 829 given to Lord Macduff at the last election to 959. 
It is to be noted, however, that this number was not taken from 
the Conservatives, who also were enthusiastic, and polled 701 
votes, against 619 given to the last Tory candidate. The con- 
versions took place among the indifferents. The issue put 
before the electors was distinctly the foreign policy of the 
Government. 


The two sons of the Prince of Wales, failing whom the Crown 
would again devolve upon a female sovereign, again a Vic- 
toria, started on Thursday from Portsmouth, in the ‘ Bac- 
chante,’ on a cruise round the world. It is understood that 
they will visit Australia before their return. The journals 
have, for the first time, devoted large space to the two Princes, 
whose lives hitherto have been comparatively retired. It is 
remarkable that so little do the people at large know of the 
elder Prince, who will be so important a person to them, that they 
are not even certain of his name. Most people call him Prince 
Victor; but the Times, after calling him at first Prince Albert 
Victor, slides into the name used, we believe, on the ‘ Britannia,’ 
and calls him thenceforward Prince Edward. Edward VII. 
would be the more historic name, but Victor I. the more 
separate, and, say in A.D. 3000, the more easily remembered. 


Prince Bismarck has really arranged to go to Vienna—it is be- 
lieved, on Saturday—for a long conference with Count Andrassy 
and his successor, Baron Haymerle. It is noted that this 
journey is settled after the meeting of the German and Russian 
Emperors; and that the quarrel between the newspapers of the 
two countries has recommenced. A kind of commumiqué has, 
however, been published in the official journal of St. Peters- 
burg, rebuking France for not caring enough for the Russian 
alliance; and some observers, notably the T'imes’ corre- 
spondent in Paris, are convinced that the Triple Alliance 
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subsists, that the quarrel is a comedy, and that the three Chan- 
cellors are plotting something considerable. That is con- 
ceivable, but it is difficult to perceive who is to be hoodwinked, 
or why, if the three Courts are in accord, Russia should be so 
ostentatiously left out in the cold. We do not, for reasons 
stated elsewhere, believe in a war between Germany and Russia; 
but that something is on foot which Russia strongly dislikes, 
but can scarcely resist by arms, is the only theory that meets 
the facts as yet apparent. 


We have seen a letter from a German politician unusually 
familiar with the currents of opinion in Germany, in which he 
accounts for the weakness of the German National Liberals. 
He says they have lost two-thirds of their seats for opposing 
Prince Bismarck, and if they continued opposition would lose 
the remainder. The suffrage is universal, and the electors, 
Socialists excepted, declare everywhere that “ Bismarck knows 
what he is about, that he wants to complete his work, and that 
he shall be let alone.” This loyalty is personal, but it is 
complete, and at present immovable. He adds that the 
idea of biennial Parliaments is not as bad as it looks. The 
local Parliaments, especially the Prussian, would sit in the 
recess years of the German Parliament, and would be more 
prominent and efficient; the present system, under which 
members elected to both Parliaments sit for nine months 
consecutively, being unendurable. The Liberal members do 
their work in the patient German fashion, and become quite 
bedazed with labour. The writer, we may add, is a Liberal 
* dyed in the wool.” 


The new Minister of Education in Prussia, Herr Putkammer, 
is strongly Conservative, not to say reactionary, and great in- 
terest has, therefore, been felt in his first utterances. He has 
been found, as against all clerical pretensions, unexpectedly 
strong upon the side of the State. The Catholic clergy of 
Munster, for example, had petitioned that religious in- 
struction might be restored in schools, but the Minister 
replied :—‘ The almost unanimous and systematic resistance of 
the clergy to the laws of the country has been, and still is, the 
cause of their exclusion from the schools of so many places. I 
deplore this state of affairs, for which the Government is not 
to blame; but I ean do nothing to bring about any essential 
change, until the Roman Catholic Church has formally acknow- 
ledged the inalienable right of the State to make its own 
laws.” Nevertheless, it is believed that Prince Bismarck, in his 
conferences with Cardinal Jacobini, at Gastein, has settled 
some modus vivendi between the Church and the State. 


It is officially admitted in St. Petersburg that the valuable 
province of Kuldja, or Ili, as it is usually called im older maps, 
has been retroceded to China. This cession was demanded by 
the Chinese General who has conquered Kashgar, on the 
ground of an agreement some years old, which provided for 
restitution whenever China could maintain order in the pro- 
vince. The Russians thought this would never be; General 
Kaufmann announced that the occupation was perpetual; and 
although £500,000 are to be paid to Russia, there can be no 
doubt that the Chinese have won a diplomatic victory. This is 
the first instance within the century in which an Asiatic province 
occupied by a European and Christian Power has fallen back 
into Asiatic and Pagan hands, and is a decided retrogression 
for the world. The extraordinary success of Tso Tung Tsang 
will encourage the Chinese Government in its new policy, and 
as it wishes to keep him in the Far West, it may direct him to 
revindicate its rights over Nepaul, and so come directly into 
conflict with ourselves. 


The Times publishes a terrible account of the sufferings 
of the European soldiers marched back into India from 
Afghanistan last June through the Khyber Pass. They had 
only 117 miles to go, but the march occupied twelve days, the 
men being able from the heat to march only in the early 
morning, and the night march usual in India being abandoned, 
for fear of attacks from the hill-tribes. Although every pre- 
caution had been taken, cholera broke out en route, and 
“on reaching Jamrud and Hurri-Sing-ka-Boorj, and especially 
as they made their final marches, their distress was very appa- 
rent; their clothes were stiff and dirty, from the profuse per- 
spiration and dust ; their countenances betokened great nervous 
exhaustion, combined with a wild expression difficult to de- 





scribe; the eyes injected, and even sunken; a burning skin, 
black with the effects of sun and dirt; a dry tongue; a weak 
voice; and a thirst which no amount of fluids seemed to 
relieve. Many of these men staggered rather than marched 
into their tents, and threw themselves down, utterly in- 
capable of further exertion until refreshed by sleep and food.” 
The medical officers were worn out, and before they reached 
Peshawur six officers and 121 men had died from cholera in the 
2nd Division alone, more, perhaps, than it would have lost in a 
severe engagement. The much greater numbers sent into 
hospital or invalided from the consequences of the march are 
not given. 





The tendency to look for the means of healing the present 
distress and depression, which have attacked almost all indus- 
tries, in a reform of the laws relating to land-tenure, has 
received a fresh exemplification in the proceedings of the 
Trades Union Congress, which has been sitting throughout the 
present week at Edinburgh. All indications point to some 
large measures of reform in the Land-laws, when the Liberal 
party shall be again in office, unless, which seems scarcely 
credible, the present Government takes up the question, 
and deals with it in a manner sufficiently broad to en- 
able them again to succeed in “dishing the Whigs.” Mr. 
R. 8. Wright, a well-known London barrister, in his speech 
at the Congress spoke of the land question as “the foremost 
of the industrial questions of the day.”” He condemned the 
various hindrances and restrictions which hamper the transfer 
of land and prevent the outlay of capital upon agricultural im- 
provements, and mentioned a really good, because really simple, 
suggestion which had been made,—* that all settlements and 
mortgages should be charged, not on the land, but on its 
value or price.” A resolution was unanimously adopted,— 
“That this Congress is of opinion that the Land-laws 
at present in force in Great Britain and Ireland are mani- 
festly unjust, and are opposed to the best interests of the 
people, by divorcing the peasantry from the soil, diminish- 
ing labour, restricting production, and causing the nation to 
depend largely for the supply of food on foreign importations, 
thus wasting its wealth in the purchase of food from abroad 
which might with advantage be produced at home. We there- 
fore resolve that the reform of the Land-laws shall at once be 
added to our programme.” Whether the ideas of the Congress 
on political economy are sound or not, its members may well 
be congratulated on the general fairness and moderation of tone 
which distinguish the labour-class of our Isles from that of so 
many continental States. 


Professor Tidy, of the London Hospital, has drawn attention 
in the Times of yesterday to a long-standing nuisance,—the 
arrangements, or want of arrangements, for the comfort of those 
who attend, as witnesses or for any other purpose, the sittings 
of the Central Criminal Court. The more serious crime of the 
largest city in the world is dealt with in some thirteen 
sessions in the year in a court-house which is inferior to that 
of many assize-towns in accommodation. A hideous congestion 
results in the ill-ventilated passages of the Old Bailey; 
witnesses are brought there day after day, as it is never certain 
when their case may come on; and while the police, acting under 
the rigorous orders of the City authorities, guard the Courts 
themselves as though they were inner sanctuaries, the crowd of 
involuntary frequenters is detained anyhow and anywhere, with 
no regard to their comfort. Perhaps when London has a 
central government, it may also have granted it a continuous 
and unintermittent gaol-delivery, the Recorder, or a Judge of 
the High Court, sitting daily; still, it is not easy to hope for 
this with any sanguineness of expectation, seeing that of the 
whole scheme of improvements introduced by the Judicature 
Acts, none have failed so thoroughly as the arrangements for 
continuous sittings throughout the year. 





On Friday evening Lord Lytton telegraphed the words of a 
letter from Yakoob Khan, dated the 11th inst. In this letter 
the Ameer professes sorrow, hopes to punish the mutineers, and 
states that he has preserved himself partly by bribes and partly 
by “hoaxes.” He mentions incidentally that “certain persons 
of high position in the provinces have become rebellious,” but 
says he is watchful. 


Consols were on Friday 97,°; to 9744. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 
THE SITUATION ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


} ier news from India is in one respect, and only one respect, 

fairly good. Lord Lytton is still whistling to keep up 
the national courage, sending home bits of news intended to 
suggest to the public that the outbreak in Cabul was an acci- 
dent, and that his policy would have succeeded if it had not 
casually happened to fail; but his great officers, and possibly 
he himself, see the truth quite clearly, and are making grave 
and solid preparation for a difficult and possibly protracted 
campaign. The notion of a “rush” on Cabul, which can 
hardly have been seriously entertained, or Lord Lytton would 
not have summoned Colonel Colley from the Cape to be 
his Military Secretary, has been formally given up, and 
the Departments are trying hard to cope with their 
two pressing difficulties,-—-the want of suflicient transport, and 
the drain of men entailed by the “scientific frontier.” The 
transport trouble has been faced by directing Sir R. Temple to 
supply from Bombay all that is wanting for the Candahar 
force, which will be a great deal, if Sir D. Stewart is really, as 
reported, to threaten Ghuznee ; and by appointing Sir Michael 
Kennedy, a first-rate organiser, to a sort of dictatorship over 
both the Commissariat and Transport Departments, with power 
practically to requisition the needful animals. He will succeed 
in collecting them, though at the price of some injury to com- 
merce and cultivation; but as he will want at least 25,000 
camels and mules, and has to gather them over a country as 
large as France, he must be allowed time, and no forward 
movement can be made till October. The difficulty created 
by the scientific frontier is more serious. So far is that fron- 
tier from facilitating an invasion of Afghanistan, that it has 
already cost the Indian Government the services of four good 
brigades. Some 5,000 men must be locked up in Candahar and 
Pisheen, besides the active Division ; and 5,000 more in keep- 
ing the Koorum route. We have seized the Koorum and the 
Peiwar, but so long-drawn are those valleys, so distant from 
our base, and so commanded by unconquered hill-tribes, that 
General Roberts cannot move a step until his rear is 
thoroughly protected. No less than five thousand men 
will be wasted, made utterly useless for invasion, by 
the necessity of garrisoning our new possession and the 
line to Thull, which, if set free for a march through 
the Khyber Pass, might almost of themselves have 
advanced on Cabul. General Roberts himself demanded a 
reinforcement of four regiments, and his total force is to be 
raised to 12,000 men. And this waste is without any 
corresponding advantage, for the Koorum is not a second line 
of attack, as it willbe stopped up when the first snow falls on 
the Shuturgardan. From November, General Roberts must rely 
entirely on the Khyber route, which thus becomes again what it 
always has been, the only available military road from India to 
Cabul. It is there that the supporting force must be collected, 
with its head at Jellalabad, which must again be occupied, and 
its base at Peshawur; and we are happy to perceive that 
this force will be made reasonably powerful, though far 
weaker than the army sent to Zululand. The column 
of the Khyber will be 12,000 strong, Europeans and natives 
alike, not a man too many, even when General Roberts’s force 
is considered, to invade a country which may be protected by 
double the power of the Zulu nation. We have, therefore, on 
the Candahar, Koorum, and Khyber routes a total army of 
33,000 men, to be fed, and carried, and supplied with 
matériel ; while the force actually fighting its way to Cabul 
will not reach 10,000, and will have only one line of retreat or 
communication. Whether Afghans will fight as they sometimes 
fought in 1841, when on one occasion 200 Ghilzais rode 
right upon the bayonets of the Europeans, and died to a man, 
or will run away as they did in 1878, no one can decide; but 
the Staff must assume that the enemy will do his ordin- 
ary best. A check of the smallest kind—the defeat of a half- 
battalion, the massacre of a company—would turn all Afghans 
into heroes, bring down all the Hill clansmen, and make 
India restless from end to end; and the governing group at 
Simla and Lahore are right in making their preparations 
full and scientific. If there is one thing certain about 
Afghan warfare, it is that British superiority is one of 
organisation, and we grudge no time spent in making that as 
perfect as is possible. Better a victory in December, than a 


column brought to a dead halt in September for want of 
transport, as has happened twice recently,—once to General 





Browne in the Khyber, and once to General Crealock in Zulu- 
land. 

Whether the resistance will be protracted and desperate or 
not, is not yet certain, the only certainty being that whatever 
its extent, our troubles will commence, as before, with our 
victory ; but the omens are not favourable. The telegrams 
about this man’s and that man’s adhesion, the submission 
of Badshah Khan’s brother, and the devotion of Yakoob Khan’s 


maternal second cousin, are hardly worth the reading. Every * 


Afghan and Hill-man hates us, and whether they try to stop 
our advance, or wait to rush in behind our troops at the first 
signal of a check, their hostility has equally to be provided for. 
The Divisions must be ready, even if they have not to fight. As 
we read the carelessly-reported incidents of the day, the popular 
Afghan decision is to resist at once, to compel Yakoob Khan to 
choose between hostility to the British and dethronement, and 
to call up the whole people, now set free for battle by the harvest. 
That decision is at least possible, and it is to meet some such 
resolve the Government must address its efforts. The balance of 
the latest evidence is in favour of the belief that the Momunds 
have shown hostility, thus compelling us to guard every foot 
of the Khyber, or risk the loss of communication with the 
advancing army ; that the revolted regiments intend to throw 
themselves across General Roberts’s path ; and that the Ghilzai 
clan, with its formidable numbers and especial renown for 
personal bravery, either has declared or is about to declare for 
the national cause. Whatever an individual chief here and 
there may do, it is nearly impossible that the body of the 
clansmen should side with the British or stand aloof, 
and it is evidently on this decision that the Depart- 
ments in their preparations are quietly reckoning. Unless 
the Ghilzais secede, which, we repeat, is most impro- 
bable, we have first to capture Cabul, a city in the air 
occupied by a population of armed fanatics, and then to force 
Afghanistan at large, a country as large as Germany and with 
a most warlike though thin population, to accept a peace. If 
the Afghan leaders yield, we must either retire, or so garri- 
son the country as to be indifferent to treachery; while if 
they fight, we have to conquer a Spain comparatively ill- 
cultivated, and with a population habituated to guerilla 
war. It is foolish to under-estimate such a task, or to judge 
of it by the experience of 1842. Then we retired, after per- 
forming the least part of our present task,—that is, “ reading 
a lesson to the capital.” This time we are to do something 
more, not yet defined, to secure permanent control of 
Afghan policy; and it is in that something more that 
the serious work is involved. It is the conquest of Afghani- 
stan we have to attempt, and though Afghanistan is a weak 
State compared with India, still the conquest of a country 
with at least 300,000 fighting-men in it, and animated by a 
strong religious and social hatred of the invaders, is no mili- 
tary promenade, as the French Generals could tell us who 
beat down the far less developed power of the Arabs 
of Algeria. It is not an expedition we are beginning, 
but a war, and a war which may be as laborious, as 
exhausting, and as costly as any we have ever waged in 
India, while it has this patent difficulty of its own. Behind 
us, between us and the great seaports which are the bases of 
our power, lie four-fifths of the fighting races of India, few of 
them sympathising with us, all watching eagerly to see whether 
it is or is not true that the English good-fortune breaks at 
the Suleiman. We are never pessimists in Indian affairs, be- 
lieving always that we shall stay there until our work is done, 
—which is not yet ; but Afghanistan is not in India, and efforts 
to minimise any great undertaking, and especially this one, 
only diminish the necessary preparations. Unless we are wrong 
from beginning to end—and hitherto the Spectator has been 
right—the policy of the Government has compelled us to 
declare, and therefore to win, a war against the people of 
Afghanistan. 


THE “TIMES’” POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN. 


HE Times reiterates its notion of the trae policy to be 
followed in Afghanistan, day after day, with a wearying 
persistency, which suggests either a fixed idea in the minds of 
its conductors, or a knowledge of the determination at which 
the Government have arrived. In either case, it is necessary 
to examine the plan of action which is thus being pressed, and 
indeed forced, on the attention of the country. The idea of 
the Times is that, in spite of all that has occurred, and all 
that may occur, we should adhere to the Treaty of Gunda- 
muck. That Treaty, it contends, was an admirable achieve- 
ment of diplomacy. It gave us all we wanted, and no more. 
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Under its provisions we secured the “scientific frontier” and 
the control of Afghan policy, without the burden of governing 
poverty-stricken countries. It was accepted by the British 
people as a final settlement of questions which had been 
dangerous for years; and in spite of the temper of the 
Cabulees, its stipulations ought to be thoroughly carried out. 
We do not, it is said, withdraw our Agents from Damascus, or 
Beyrout, or Salonica, because their lives are occasionally 
threatened, or even taken, but insist on order being main- 
tained; and we ought to be just as persistent and immovable 
in Afghanistan. We should, in fact, compel the Government 
of the country, and the citizens of the capital, to tolerate the 
presence of a resident Plenipotentiary, and go on with our 
settled policy, without considering their annoyance, or even 
their resistance. It is even suggested that when Cabul has 
been chastised, we should at once appoint another Envoy, as 
the Russians did when, forty years ago, their Plenipotentiary 
was murdered in Teheran. 

There isa certain charm of stubbornness in that policy 
which makes it exceedingly dangerous. The English people 
like stubbornness, and will be very apt to believe that if their 
Government insists upon maintaining an Envoy in Cabul, even 
at so great a hazard, they must see reasons why an Envoy 
must necessarily be maintained. The national habit of con- 
fidence in the rulers of the day, the national self-distrust about 
foreign affairs, and the national indisposition to retreat, will 
therefore all alike tend to induce the country to accept such a 
suggestion, if it is ever made by responsible statesmen, while 
many reasons may combine to induce Ministers to make it. 
They are saved by it from the trouble of making a new plan, 
and from the humiliation of confessing that the old one has 
failed. They are relieved by it from certain fears of foreign 
complications—for there was, no doubt, some understanding 
with Russia which they do not want to violate—and they are 
enabled to put forward what Englishmen always desire, a 
definite and intelligible object for the war the country is called 
upon to wage. We are to thrash the Afghans until they agree 
to be a “friendly ” and “ independent” people, controlled in all 
foreign relations by a British Envoy, living under the protec- 
tion of a British guard. Or in other words, we are to enter 
the capital as conquerors, convince the rulers of Afghanistan, 
whoever they may be, that England is irresistible, and place 
an Envoy in a fortified Residency-to control all business, as 
before. That, or something indistinguishable from that, 
is what the Times is driving at, probably with the 
Government behind it; and a more foolish policy could 
hardly be imagined. It is a device for obtaining a minimum 
of advantage at a maximum of risk. The Envoy so forced 
upon the Afghans could do nothing except through menaces, 
which could be just as easily forwarded from Lahore. If the 
Ameer agreed with him, the Ameer would be disobeyed by 
his people, who want to manage their own affairs, not to be 
submissive to Infidel guidance; and if the Ameer disagreed, 
the Envoy would have no more power of coercion than the 
Viceroy at Caleutta. He could threaten that an army should 
enter Afghanistan, and so could the Viceroy. As for informa- 
tion, locked up in his fortified Residency, he could obtain none, 
except through native spies, who could be employed, and are 
employed, just as well without a Mission ; and as for the native 
party whom an Envoy often conciliates, how is he to form one, 
in a capital where his mere presence is felt as so deep an insult, 
that merely for inviting him the Ameer has lost his authority / 
He would be as useless as the. 7imes’ reporter was when 
O'Connell protected him from the mob, declared that he 
should hear every word said, and began his discourse in the 
most resonant of voices, in Irish. It is true he might con- 
verse with the Ameer, but we have just seen the advantage 
of that privilege, which, again, could be reduced to nothing by 
the Ameer making the real seat of Government, as the Czar 
does, far away from the capital. What advantage did Sir L. 
Cavagnari’s presence in Cabul bring to the Empire? We shall 
never have a more competent Envoy, or an Ameer more inclined 
to yield; yet he could not guide the Prince, he could not concili- 
ate the people, and he never got any information even as to 
the feeling in the capital. He did not know half as much as 
Gholam Hussein Khan, to whom nobody objected. On the 
other hand, the risk would be enormous. Unless the Envoy 
were always shut up in the Residency, like an ancient Baron 
in his castle, his life would always be in danger; and as the 
assassin, living among a sympathising people, would never be 
fittingly punished, every assassination would involve an expe- 
dition. Germany or England could afford, we dare say, to 
expend a Consul a year at Salonica, the applicants for Con- 





sulships, even in dangerous places, being endless; but not 
even Germany or England could afford an expedition to 
Constantinople after every assassination. It is because the 
Governments know that they can compel the Government of 
Turkey to avenge a Consul, that the Consular system is per- 
sisted in; and this is exactly what would not be the case in 
Afghanistan. No Government in Cabul could be more directly 
interested in keeping a British Envoy alive than was that of 
Yakoob Khan; and no Government could have failed more 
abjectly, or shown more conclusively that no treaty, and no 
promise of support, and no subsidy would weigh with its sub- 
jects against the delight of vengeance on the Infidel. 

The Zimes, in order to defend the Treaty of Gundamuck, 
which died with Sir Louis Cavagnari, says there is danger, 
if we abandon it, of the Government being forced to com- 
mence a policy of annexation in Central Asia. Who forces 
it, except from within? It may annex from a fanciful 
idea that if it does not, it will lose prestige at home; 
but the annexation will be its own act. Every Tory in Eng- 
land is prepared to support the policy it may recommend, and 
the Liberals only hope that the recommendation will be 
moderate and reasonable. They will not attack it for pur- 
suing the policy of 1842, which gave us peace for a quarter 
of acentury. They are not asking that India shall be ex- 
tended to the Hindoo Koosh, and are avowedly opposed to the 
re-establishment of an Envoy in Cabul. Who, then, is urging 
an extreme course? The Zimes says everybody is, and with 
an obvious reference to the Spectator, declares that even warm 
advocates of Lord Lawrence's policy of masterly inactivity 
recommend the annexation of Candahar. We recommend 
nothing of the kind, except as an alternative, if all reasonable 
counsels are rejected, to the annexation of Afghanistan. Our 
recommendation, couched in the plainest English we can com- 
mand, is to capture Cabul, to show in some striking way that 
we are masters of the city, and then to retire behind the true 
frontier, the Mountains of Solomon, and allow Russians, or 
Chinese, or Kirghises, or anybody else, to come up to them when 
they please. They can do us no injury, if the people of India 
are faithful ; and if they prefer other masters, no force of ours 
will hold them down. It is because we know that an insular 
people, accustomed to live in a castle with a moat round it, 
and utterly unable to believe a land frontier safe, will not be 
reasonable, that we suggest as an alternative to a huge annexa- 
tion the smallest one which will give them the necessary 
sense of security. We believe the outpost will be utterly 
useless—no danger to India being real that is not internal— 
that it will cost much treasure, and that it will dissipate 
much of the strength of the Indian garrison; but we accept 
it as the least of the evils threatened by the madness of the 
Government, and the suspicious temper of the people. We 
are in the case of the garrison of “ Garde Doloreuse,” in Scott’s 
“ Betrothed.” The Governor insists on meeting the Welsh in the 
plain. The wise counsel to meet them in the castle is rejected 
with scorn, and we, as a last resort, suggest meeting them out- 
side the castle, it is trae, but on the defensible bridge between 
the plain and the castle glacis. And then the Times, in 
order to make the Government policy seem mild, suggests 
that even we, advocates of retreat, suggest fighting on the 
bridge. The assertion is most unfair, and so is the hint which 
runs through a great deal the Zimes has written,—that there 
are reasons for the stipulations of the Treaty of Gundamuck of 
which the public is not aware. That is perfectly conceivable, 
for this is a Government that loves burrowing. We may have 
secured concessions in Europe by threats in Afghanistan, or, 
which is much more probable, we may have secured advan- 
tages in Europe by retreat in Afghanistan. But then surely 
it is time that the arrangements which bind us should be 
known, that the people who provide the men who are to die, 
and the taxes which are to be wasted, should be informed of 
the object for which they are to sacrifice so much, The 
Government of India can do much with 5,000 men and a 
million a year. Why is it to expend that power and that 
treasure in forcing a knot of unwilling clans in Central Asia to 
allow an English officer to reside in an ostentatious position in 
their capital, at the risk of a costly and dangerous expedition 
every two or three years ? 





LORD BEACONSFIELD IN BUCKS. 
[ a good man struggling with adversity is a noble and 
encouraging sight, what shall be said of the spectacle of 
a great man rising superior to adversity? This is the char- 
acter in which the Prime Minister appeared on Thursday at 
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Aylesbury. We cease to wonder at Lord Beaconsfield’s success, 
when we note the superb courage which enabled him to make 
a great speech, within a fortnight of receiving the news of the 
slaughter of the British Envoy at Cabul, and within twenty- 
four hours of receiving the news of the capture of the Zulu 
King, and yet to make no reference to either circumstance. 
He knew what was expected of him. He knew that alike in 
England and in India, alike in the Cabinets of Europe and by 
far camp-fires in Central Asia, his words would be eagerly 
scrutinised, to see if a hint of the policy he proposes to pursue 
in Afghanistan could be gleaned from them, and yet he was 
silent. Smaller men might have imitated his reserve, but they 
would have been at the pains to explain it. Lord Beaconsfield 
alone could have risen with that magnificent impassiveness, and 
congratulated the cottagers of Aylesbury on the evidence 
afforded by the “ fanciful creations of their horticulture” that 
they are not insensible to the charms of nature. Smaller men 
would have been tempted to say something by way of self- 
congratulation at the apparent success of the Ministerial policy 
in South Africa, but Lord Beaconsfield knew that if he touched 
upon Cetewayo’s capture the spell would be broken, and he 
would no longer be held excused from touching upon the 
affairs of another continent, in which the Ministerial policy is 
under a cloud, 

Courage in one particular begets courage in another. Lord 
Beaconsfield had risen so high in the way of negative daring, 
that if he wished to be equal to himself, he had no choice but to 
do something startling in the way of positive daring. It is 
really hard to say whether the audacity of his silence or the 
audacity of his speech was the most striking. Who but Lord 
Beaconsfield would have ventured, in proposing the toast of 
“ Her Majesty’s Forces,” to remind his hearers that “ the duty 
of the British Army is, at twenty-four hours’ notice, to repair 
to any part of the habitable globe?” The statement, no doubt, 
is strictly and literally true. To repair to any part of the 
habitable globe at twenty-four hours’ notice is the duty 
of the British Army, but unfortunately it is a duty 
—we may almost say, the one duty— which the 
British Army is never by any chance able to perform. 
To be willing and eager to go to any quarter of the globe 
where its services are needed ; to fight, and fight well, in any 
quarter of the globe, when it gets there,—these are duties 
which the British Army does perform. But at twenty-four 
hours’ notice the British Army, if the fate of the Empire hung 
on its movements, would still be struggling to get out of 
barracks. Except in romance, a soldier needs something more 
than his own legs—something more even than his good steed 


—to carry him to any part of the habitable world except the- 


part he is actually in at the moment ; and it is this something 
more that is invariably absent. We do not know whether 
the British Army wants more than other armies, but it certainly 
possesses very much less, Consequently, the twenty-four hours’ 
notice which, in Lord Beaconsfield’s imagination, stands for the 
interval the close of which is to see the British Army already 
going, “ with white sails flowing, the seas beyond,” really sees 
only the first imperfect list made out of deficiencies in men, 
equipment, and means of transport, which must be set right 
before a single regiment can move. 

Even this, however, is not the greatest proof of daring 
afforded by Lord Beaconsfield’s appearance at Aylesbury. He 
actually reproduced his theory that “ there must be what is now 
familiarly termed three profits obtained from theland.” The 
phrase “ familiarly termed” in Lord Beaconsfield’s mouth aston- 
ished even us, It is quite true that the three profits has become a 
familiarterm, because the whole conception of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Mansion House speech was so remarkable, so characteristic in 
its disregard of facts and in its catching at words, that the 
words which most shortly and conveniently recall it have un- 
doubtedly become familiar. But it is not the kind of 
familiarity which Lord Beaconsfield could have been ex- 
pected to rejoice in, especially as he slips in a little addi- 
tion to the phrase which makes it altogether valueless for 
the purpose for which it was originally invented. Lord 
Beaconsfield originally wanted to prove that something answering 
to landlords, farmers, and labourers was part of the eternal 
order of agricultural things. Impious persons had hinted 
that the cause of agricultural depression was to be looked 
for in the fact that three profits were required from 
the soil, and Lord Beaconsfield rose with his most oracular 
manner at the Mansion House to say,— There are always 
and everywhere three profits required from the soil.” 
There was nothing to show at that time that he recog- 
nised any difference between three profits reaped by one 





and the same man, and three profits reaped by three 
different men. At Aylesbury, however, he remarks in- 
cidentally that under the system “ which prevails in 
some Continental countries,” only ‘one individual takes. 
the three profits.” After this, it must have required all 
Lord Beaconsfield’s impassiveness to say, as though it 
were of the essence of the question, “ Still, the three profits 
must be claimed ;” or, as he said a little later, “ Whatever 
may be your tenure, the same results will occur. Three profits, 
in all circumstances, must be obtained from the land.” 
Whether a man gets three incomes or one, “the same results 
will occur”! Oh, blessed doctrine, would that we all lived in 
a world in which you were true. 





THE RUMOURED RUSSO-GERMAN QUARREL, 


T is very easy to exaggerate the uneasiness which just now 
prevails upon the Continent, more especially as it is of 
the vaguest and most fluctuating kind ; but that an uneasiness. 
prevails, it is difficult to deny. An impression has been spread 
abroad—one scarcely knows how—of a quarrel having begun 
between Germany and Russia which may lead to actual war. 
The two Emperors, it is said, are still friendly, but their reigns 
may be short; the two Heirs-Apparent are by no means so 
united, and the two Chancellors are almost publicly quarrelling 
with one another. The newspapers of the two countries, some 
of them semi-inspired, are engaged in a savage “ polemic,” and 
phrases are used about Slavic feeling,German strength, French 
alliances and dangers from France, which are either meaning- 
less, or are calculations of resources for actual war. To add to the 
appearance of seriousness in the commotion, Prince Bismarck 
is evidently bent on drawing closer the alliance with Austria; 
while the Cesarewitch flits about in the North, intent, as jour- 
nalists will have it, on new agreements about “ eventualities ” 
with the Scandinavian Courts. We cannot say we think the 
danger great, though Russia is evidently irritated and Ger- 
many sullen; but where there is smoke there is fire, and the 
tumult is quite serious enough to justify a statement of the 
causes which excite and prevent hostility between Russia and 
Berlin. 

There can be little doubt of the existence of a deep-seated 
dislike between the two peoples. The Russians fret under the 
pressure of German competition, under German influence in 
Russia, which is marked, the German subjects of the Ozar 
rising in all departments of life faster than the Slavs; under 
the superiority of German civilisation, and under the obstacles 
placed by Germany in the way of Russian expansion. They 
believe that Germany, which in 1870 benefited so greatly by 
the Russian alliance, repaid Russia last year by thwarting her 
plans for obtaining the first position in the East. They also 
accuse her of deliberately urging Austria and her South 
Slavons eastward, as a counterpoise to Russia, and to defeat 
her modern pretensions to the “natural leadership of the 
whole Slavonic race.” The Germans, on the other hand, 
though not jealous of Russia, regard her with a secret fear, 
born in part of the events of 1848, and yet with a certain con- 
tempt. They think of all Slavs, Poles and Russians included, 
as too many Englishmen think of the Irish, yet look with 
dread at the vast masses of the Russians, all guided by a single 
will, at the nearness of Russia to their capital, at their own 
undefended and almost indefensible frontiers, and at the vast 
plain between Berlin and Moscow, over which they think, in 
their hour of difficulty, half a million of stubborn soldiers might 
march to enslave them. It is the fear of Russia at least as much 
as the fear of France which makes Germany tolerate her military 
system. The present dictator of the Germans undoubtedly shares 
these sentiments. Prince Bismarck has repeatedly expressed 
his opinion that there was nothing in the Russians, yet his 
béte noire is the dread lest his work should be undone by 
Russia and France joining hands. If he could throw back 
Russia from the frontier, he would hold Germany to be far safer, 
and his own great work of unification far more likely to be 
permanent. And he may hold that this work is not wholly 
beyond his power to accomplish. It would not be impossible, 
if Russia were defeated, and thrown, as she would be by a 
great defeat, into temporary anarchy, to detach the German 
provinces on the Baltic, and re-establish Poland, with its old 
boundary reaching at least to Kief. With a Hohen- 
zollern as King, strong military institutions, and its old pat- 
riotism revived by hope, the kingdom of Poland, while unable 
to attack Germany, would be a permanent defence for her 
frontier to the eastward,—as sound a defence, at all events, as 
Belgium has proved upon the French side, and considered as 
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a boundary, far more difficult to cross. A State in the posi- 
tion of Germany, with a population penetrated by such feelings 
and a ruler capable of such thoughts, is always in a mental 
attitude in which any idea of hostility on its neighbours’ 
part is a serious thing, and one tending to produce very 
extreme results. On the other hand, the Russians, aware 
of all this, as is shown by the ready belief accorded to 
gossip about menacing plans found in secret papers—gossip 
which the Crown Prince himself had to deny—and by the 
occasional speeches falsely or truly attributed to the Cesare- 
witch, whose accession would certainly be followed, as a 
rumour of it was this week, by a fall in all German securities, 
are as suspicious as the Germans, and equally inclined to count 
up their resources and assume an attitude of defiance. 

There is ground enough, in this temper of mind in the two 
nations, exasperated as it is by the Russian feeling that Austria 
is a deadly enemy in the South, and the German feeling that 
Austria is doing German work, and doing it well, to 
produce watchfulness and uneasiness; but when it comes 
to calculations as to the possibility of war, there is a mass 
of reasoning to be considered on the other side. It is 
scarcely possible to believe that Russia would resolve upon 
such a war. Nothing but a burst of popular rage against 
Austria which the Court could not control, or a belief that 
nothing but a great war could prevent the overthrow of the 
autocracy, could induce the group who govern Russia to 
encounter voluntarily such a frightful risk; and we 
see no sign either that the true people are exasperated, 
though the Panslavie Clubs are, or that the autocracy 
is in any danger, except from the overwrought nerves 
and consequent liability to excitement of its present 
head. He, no doubt, is exasperated as well as alarmed at 
the situation of affairs, and might take a desperate step, but 
he has alternatives other than a war with the mail-clad Behe- 
moth on his west. He might defy England, or carry out 
strongly and decisively the agrarian wishes of the peasantry, 
on whom, and not on “ society,” his throne rests. Then the two 
Courts are for the present strongly allied, and the three Imperial 
Courts have a secret bond, the subjugation of Poland, which 
has repeatedly within the last century and a half stood a very 
acute strain. On the other hand, the German Army chiefs, 
who must be consulted if war is thought of, know well 
that a war of invasion against Russia would be a terrible 
affair. It would not be a duel, to begin with, and every 
ally is a possible deserter in the hour of need. The Russian 
Army, they may calculate, is not competent to cope on equal 
terms with the German Army, which, if it had been posted 
in Bulgaria, would have destroyed the invading force; 
but it is competent to inflict shattering losses in a 
series of battles like Zorndorf,—Frederick’s most ruinous 
victory. There would be no limit to the supplies of 
men,—men of stubborn courage, fighting on their own 
ground, and actuated by a patriotism which, as the last 
Polish insurrection showed, whenever the danger is close 
enough to be seen by an ignorant population, burns up in a 
strong flame. The loss to Germany, even if successful, would be 
of a kind which, unless Germany were directly menaced, would 
shake the throne, for the Germans, though always organised for 
war next week, feel the losses of war with a passionate regret 
and anger which we do not find either in French or Russians. 
They are not so consoled by victory as the French, and 
they have not the indifference to the individual which 
is the very base of the Russian system, both political 
and social, The whole land would, after such a war, 
be covered with a mourning which would not cease for a 
generation. Apart from the possibility of defeat, apart from 
the strong chance that Russia would make no peace, but 
go on fighting from year to year, sullenly advancing while 
there were men to charge—the first Alexander’s resolve, 
when Napoleon seemed likely to win—any war with Russia 
would involve to Germany an effort and a loss such as a cool 
man only makes and risks when it is better to die than not to 
succeed. It would be like a struggle in which, though victory 
might be obtained, a limb must be lost forever. And then, 
when all was done, there would still be Russia in arms upon 
the east, though further off, and France in arms upon the 
west. We find it very difficult, therefore, to believe that either 
Germany or Russia, unless convinced of immediate danger from 
the other, would suffer ill-will to develope into active hos- 
tility, and regard all the muttering now heard as evidence more 
of temper than of design, and as exaggerated by the secret wish 
in France that Germany should suffer, and the patent belief in 
England that Russia is our one Asiatic foe. Why that belief 








should create a wish that Russia should be thrown back, when 
the first result of that operation would be to compel her to 
put her whole strength into her Asiatic work, we can only 
understand on the theory that hatred has overpowered fore- 
sight. 


MR. PARNELL AND HIS CONVENTION. 


VHE letter of Mr. Mitchell Henry, in which he repudiates 
the part assigned to him by Mr. Parnell in the proposed 
Irish Convention, and “solemnly protests against the whole 
proceeding,” is a futile attempt to struggle with a superior 
force. Few things can be more interesting to the student of 
politics than to watch the rough process of natural selection 
which has been doing its pitiless work among the Irish public 
leaders during the last few years. The opening of the present 
Parliament saw Mr. Butt in undisputed command of a party 
who were never tired of proclaiming their sense of his supe- 
riority, and their gratitude for his headship. Four Sessions 
later there was open mutiny in the camp, and, though Mr. Butt 
was no sooner dead than his shortcomings were forgotten 
and his memory canonised, there can be little doubt that, had 
he lived on till now, he would, like O'Connell, have witnessed 
the final extinction of his fading authority. In the Home- 
rule party, the two men who were marked out by their ante- 
eedents and position as Mr. Butt’s most probable successors 
were Mr. Gray and Mr. Mitchell Henry. The former has 
already, after a short but angry conflict, acknowledged his 
conqueror. Mr. Mitchell Henry, as his letter shows, still 
wrestles with the inevitable, but he, too, is destined to 
succumb. The alternative now presented to the Home-rule 
members is a very simple one,—to swear allegiance to Mr. 
Parnell, or to be drummed out of the ranks. Many people 
will regard this rapid transference of popular affection and 
trust, as a fresh illustration of the inconstancy which is often 
imputed to the Celtic races, and to none more often than to 
the Irish. To the English, who know Mr. Parnell best as a 
kind of political sapper, to whom nothing is sacred, it seems at 
first-sight hard to understand how such a man should succeed 
in supplanting a political leader of the approved type like Mr. 
Butt. But the matter is easy enough of explanation. The 
Home-rule party, when it began its career in the House of 
Commons, well organised and admirably led as it appeared to 
be, was in reality composed of the most incongruous elements. 
The majority of its members were ordinary Irish Liberals, who 
had “accepted Home-rule,” and remained in all other re- 
spects what they had always been. Side by side with these 
were a few, like Mr. Butt himself, who on every subject 
but one were genuine Conservatives. The remainder, with an 
exception here and there, such as Mr. Sullivan, were “ dark ” 
men, of whom little was known, and perhaps not very much 
expected. Once every Session, Mr. Butt was wont to deliver a 
mellifluous dissertation on the advantages of Home-rule, and 
to receive the congratulations of the leaders of both parties on 
the excellent taste and moderation which never failed to 
characterise his harangue. But beyond this annual display, 
Ireland derived no appreciable benefit from the existence and 
exertions of the Irish party. It was not until Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. Biggar mutinied and began their independent 
guerilla campaign, that anything worth battling for was won. 
Even if nothing had come of it, Irishmen would at any rate 
have had the inspiriting feeling, to which they had for so long 
been strangers, that some real fighting was going on, in which 
their representatives were contending courageously against 
overwhelming odds. But the results have been substantial 
enough, or have appeared substantial enough, to justify 
a far more desperate enterprise. The Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, the repeal of the Convention Act, and the 
University Act bear witness to the vigour of the onset and 
the collapse of the defence. Mr. Parnell may well contrast 
the fruits of two Sessions of the “ active policy” with the 
barrenness of the four which preceded them. Nor can we be 
surprised that, under the circumstances, he is at present the 
most popular man in Ireland. In the eyes of the Irish, 
the means which he has employed are dignified by the ends 
which they have achieved. Indeed, the state of semi-paralysis 
to which he has reduced the Parliamentary machine is doubt- 
less regarded as a more effective argument for Home-rule than 
any number of Mr. Butt’s well-turned periods, 

It is this position of authority which has encouraged Mr. 
Parnell (for he is the real mover in the matter) to summon 
the “ National Convention,” against which Mr. Mitchell-Henry 
solemnly, but ineffectually protests. Some of our contemporaries 
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appear to look upon the whole thing as a perilous and treasonable 
proceeding, which ought, if possible, tobe put down. But if the 
repeal of the Convention Act in the last Session of Parliament 
meant anything at all, it was surely intended to legalise meet- 
ings of this kind, and to legalise them because they are no 
longer dangerous. We confess, however, that we do not expect 
much from Mr. Parnell’s Convention, because we can see in 
the arrangements proposed no security either for a fair repre- 
sentation or for a free expression of all phases of Irish opinion. 
The autocratic suddenness with which the scheme was 
launched, the known defection of some of the more influential 
Home-rule leaders, the consequent probability that the con- 
stitution and programme of the assembly will be manipulated 
by a caucus, the certainty that many large sections of Irish- 
men will stand aloof altogether, the novelty and difficulty of 
the experiment itself, however widely welcomed and honestly 
worked,—all these circumstances lead us to expect that the 
Convention will very much resemble a meeting of the Home- 
rule League, purged of the anti-Parnellite malignants, and 
reinforced by an overwhelming body of thick and-thin 
adherents of the hero of the hour. 

At the same time, we are inclined to regret that it should 
be so. We do not share either the apprehension or the con- 
tempt which the Times expresses at the idea of a “ mock 
Parliament” sitting for a week in Dublin. On the contrary, 
we believe that the meeting of a real, and not a sham, Con- 
vention, capable of giving articulate expression to the wants 
and complaints of Irishmen, impracticable as it may be, might 
serve some useful purposes. It seems a melancholy confession 
to make, after the years of patient study which English 
politicians have given to Ireland, but it is still true, that 
England does not understand the Irish. “Les Anglais sont 
justes, mais pas bons,” says a French critic, of our rule in 
India. The English, in Ireland, as elsewhere, desire to be just, 
but their lack of sympathy often destroys the effect of their most 
righteous and unselfish acts. The Irish, on the other hand, 
though they know how to be generous, are curiously wanting 
in the sense of justice. The incompatibility of the two 
peoples, like that of the Magyars and Slavs, rests on one of 
those fundamental differences which are covered by the word 
“race,” and which often baffle the most far-sighted statesman. 
Recognising this, as most people do now, we ought to wel- 
come the light which an honestly constituted Convention might 
throw upon much that is at present unintelligible to us in the 
bewildering chaos of Irish political ideas. To take only 
the most obvious illustration,—which of us knows what 
is meant by Home-rule? We know what it means to the 
Times; we know what it meant to Mr. Butt; we have a 
vague idea of what it means to Mr. Shaw. But what does it 
mean to Mr. Parnell? what to the farmers of Galway ? what 
to the peasants of Kerry? To how many is the cry for self- 
government the mere expression of a vague passion for an 
Ireland no longer absorbed in the undivided fame of the United 
Kingdom, but a conspicuous, self-sufficing member of the 
Empire? To how many is it the utterance of an equally 
indefinite longing for an Ireland such as Mr. Mitchell 
Henry painted the other day,—a country of fully developed 
resources, abounding in railways and harbours and all the 
machinery of wealth? How far is it a blind demand for 
some redress of the unequal conditions of life, on the part of 
those who have brooded over their ever-deepening misery and 
poverty, until they have come to confound suffering with in- 
justice? If in the Home-rule and Anti-Rent agitations there 
are, as we believe, all these elements, and many more which 
can be only dimly deseried, or which are even wholly hidden 
from view, the best service which the Irish can render to them- 
selves and us, is to let us see and hear them all. Perhaps, 
too, some English journalists might be better employed in 
trying to get a closer view of these strange phenomena, than 
in hurling brickbats of political economy, or muttering threats 
of disfranchisement. 


THE PLEBISCITE IN VICTORIA. 


a spite of the evil associations which have gathered round 
the word in France, there is plainly something in the 
notion of a plebiscite that takes a strong hold of democratic 
communities. The contents of the Constitutional Reform 
Bill which has been introduced into the Victorian Assembly 
bring out this fact with exceptional clearness. When Mr. 
Berry and Mr. Pearson were in England, they cannot have 
failed to perceive that everybody whose opinion had any 
political significance was sincerely anxious that the dead-lock 





between the two Houses in Victoria should somehow be got 
rid of ; and that everybody whose opinion had any political 
significance was opposed to its being got rid of in 
the way originally proposed by Mr. Berry. Mr. Berry 
himself declared that, provided the power at present 
possessed by a Chamber representing a very small section 
of the community of placing a veto on the wishes of a 
Chamber representing all the rest of the community, 
were abolished, he did not greatly care in what way the 
result was attained. It seemed likely, therefore, that when 
he carried back his English experience to the colony, some 
modification either of the Constitution or of the power of the 
Council would be devised which would not go against the 
very strong and general dislike which the English public 
entertain towards the principle of a plebiscite. Instead 
of this, the obnoxious proposal reappears in its in- 
tegrity. The Reform Bill provides that any measure 
passed in the Assembly during two consecutive sessions, 
and twice rejected by the Council, shall be submitted 
by the Governor in Council to a popular vote, and 
the decision of the majority of the people shall be final, 
subject to the Governor's assent. The last provision is, 
of course, purely formal; at least it can only be intended to 
meet cases in which the majority is so small as to raise a doubt 
whether it is more than accidental. Except in such a case, 
the Governor would not be likely to put himself in opposition 
to so unmistakable a manifestation of public opinion as would be 
afforded by the votes of the Assembly and of the people taken 
together. It is evident that the democrats of Victoria must 
love the notion of a plébiscite for its own sake, because this 
same Bill provides for a change in the constitution of the 
Council which will probably render recourse to a plébiscite 
unnecessary, while the arrangements made for a plébiscite might 
easily be modified, so as to give equally effectual security for the 
ultimate success of any measures really desired by the popular 
House. Mr. Berry’s Reform Bill proposes that the Council shall 
be nominated by the Governor, instead of, as at present, elected 
by a limited constituency. As the seats in the Council fall 
vacant, they will thus be filled either by persons chosen by the 
Governor, on his own motion—in which case they will certainly 
not be likely to provoke a conflict with the Assembly in 
which the Council must in the end be defeated; or by persons 
chosen by the Governor, on the advice of his Ministers,—in 
which case they will be in agreement with the party for the 
time being predominant in the Assembly. Either way, 
therefore, Mr. Berry’s object will be secured as soon as 
time has worked the necessary changes in the present com- 
position of the Council. Supposing, however, that this 
were not thought a sufficient security for the absolute 
authority of the Assembly in the last resort, it would 
have been easy to provide that after a Bill had passed 
the Assembly in three successive sessions, with a dis- 
solution intervening between the second and third, it 
should not be necessary again to submit it to the Council. In 
what would this scheme be inferior to that proposed by Mr. 
Berry? It would answer precisely the same end, for a Bill 
which would be passed by a plebiscite would equally be passed 
by an Assembly elected for the specific purpose of over-riding 
the opposition of the Council on the particular point involved. 
It would not be a more violent assertion of popular power, for 
either way the Council would know that after it had twice 
rejected a Bill, its power of dealing with it was over, unless the 
electors had by that time come round to its opinion. So far 
as we can see, there can be no reason for preferring a plébiscite 
to such an arrangement as this, except the fact that it is a 
plébiscite. 

This is a very disturbing reflection for those who believe in 
Parliamentary Government. It is useless to conceal from our- 
selves that a plébiscite and Parliamentary Government are, 
in the long-run, incompatible ideas. Parliament cannot 
play a secondary part without ceasing to be Parliament. 
People sometimes speak as though the essence of Parliamentary 
Government were the transaction of business by elected bodies. 
In that case, Parliamentary Government might exist under a 
pure despotism, provided that local affairs were managed by 
assemblies freely elected by the citizens. Probably in France 
under the Empire there was more Parliamentary Government 
in this sense than there is in England, not to mention the 
existence of an elective Chamber armed with large powers of 
legislation, within certain limits. But it is oat in the 
absence of limits that the essence of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment consists. There must be no power above Parliament, or 
rather, no power actually exercised by living persons. Parlia- 
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mentary Government may co-exist with a written Constitution, 
which can only be altered by some special machinery; and a 
plébiscite invoked for this purpose only, though it would be 
objectionable on other grounds, would not be inconsistent with 
Parliamentary Government. But Mr. Berry’s Reform Bill makes a 
plébiscite part of the ordinary machinery of legislation. When- 
ever the two Houses differ on any matter of sufficient import- 
ance to make the Assembly interested in carrying its point, a 
plébiscite will be resorted to. Consequently, it is with a 
plebiscite that all the greater measures will be associated in 
the minds of the electors. They will perpetually be looking 
forward to a time when, instead of having to choose represen- 
tatives to manage their affairs for them, they will be called 
upon to manage their affairs for themselves, in some particu- 
lar too important to be left to those who ordinarily manage 
them. It is impossible that this attitude of mind should not 
in time bring about a very much Jower estimate of Parlia- 
mentary Government than exists in England. In _pro- 
portion as the minds of a people are turned away 
from Parliament, the authority and reputation of Par- 
liament suffer. They suffer in Germany, because in prac- 
tice, whatever he may be in theory, Prince Bismarck is 
above Parliament. They suffer in the United States, because 
the interest of electing a single President is greater than the 
interest of electing the Members of Congress. They suffered in 
France under the Second Empire, because Napoleon III. knew 
the value of a plébiscite, and the Chambers could never 
flourish under that overpowering shadow. What has hap- 
pened in Germany, in France,in the United States, will happen 
in its degree in Victoria, if this Reform Bill becomes law. A 
greater instrument than Parliament will always be lurking in 
the background, and by the side of that greater instrument, 
government by Parliament will seem a poor and secondary 
affair. 

We are not in the secrets of the Victorian Democrats, and 
we cannot profess to know why they should have set them- 
selyes with so much determination to bring about such a result. 
It may be that they are dissatisfied with the recent develop- 
ments of Parliamentary Government at home. It may seem 
strange that the community which invented the “stone wall” 
and the “iron hand” should be disgusted with the milder 
forms of obstruction that have been resorted to at Westmin- 
ster, but children do not always admire their own vices when 
they are reproduced in their parents, and a son may feel that 
his father ought to be ashamed of himself for doing what has 
caused the son no shame whatever. It may be that there are 
vague revolutionary ideas afloat in Victoria which appear more 
capable of realisation if every man in the colony can be asked to 
say “yes” or “no” to them, than if they have, at last as well as 
at first, to be submitted to a deliberative assembly. Whatever 
be the explanation, we have no doubt as to the result. If the 
Victorian Constitution is remodelled on the basis of Mr. Berry’s 
Reform Bill, it will be a heavy blow to Parliamentary Government 
in the colony. The form will remain, but the spirit will have 
fled. Considering how large a population will be concerned in 
the future history of Victoria, and how imitative other colonies 
have sometimes shown themselves, this is a calamity to be 
most deeply regretted. 





AN ENGLISH FARMER’S “ SECURITY.” 


ORD BURGHLEY’S speech at Exeter has been consi- 
derably ridiculed, and yet it contained much that 

was both valuable and significant. His lordship does not 
only represent the average British landlord, who has got into a 
rage because his tenants are tired of letting him live on their 
capital To do him justice, we must allow that he 
also gives frank and free-tongued expression to what 
most of them think, but are afraid to say. The talk 
about agricultural distress being due to the farmer's dis- 
inclination to turn his wife into a kitchen drudge and his 
daughter into a dairy-maid may appear very silly. But it is, 
after all, an idea that lies latent in the minds of probably 
three-fourths of Lord Burghley’s class. Another idea of theirs 
finds clear expression in his lordship’s speech, and it is this : The 
best “ security ” a farmer can have for his capital is not a lease, 
or the guarantee of a Tenant-Right Act, but a friendly, in- 
formal, unwritten understanding with his landlord. N. othing, in 
Lord Burghley’s opinion, would be more calamitous than that 
“the sympathetic combination existing between landlord and 
tenant should become a purely commercial one, and that the 
charitable feeling which had shown itself so often lately be- 
tween landlord and tenant in their straitened circumstances 





should be done away with.” That any large class of capitalists 
in “straitened circumstances” should be dependent on 
“charity” for the conduct of their business, ought to suggest 
a doubt as to the soundness of the system on which they work. 
However, it is possible that Lord Burghley does not mean to 
call it an exercise of “ charity,” but of common-sense, when a 
landlord reduces rents by ten per cent. as soon as he sees that 
his tenants, so far from having any money to pay the abated 
tenth, most likely have to borrow the cash wherewith they pay 
the remaining nine-tenths. But the interesting thing about 
Lord Burghley’s theory that the “sympathetic combination ” 
between landlord and tenant gives the latter a better security 
for his capital than a purely commercial or legalised relation, is 
that we are in a position this week to illustrate its working by 
a curious story of * Tenant-wrong.” 

At Kirbymoorside, in North Yorkshire, a mournful company 
of substantial farmers met the other day for the purpose of 
giving a complimentary dinner and a testimonial to one of 
their number, whose connection with the neighbourhood has 
been rudely and suddenly severed. From the report of the 
speeches in the local paper a tolerably clear narrative of this 
gentleman’s case may be drawn up. Mr. Richard Foxton 
appears to have occupied the farm of Welburn, near Kirby- 
moorside, for thirty-three years. It has been the home of his 
family and forbears for three centuries, in the course of 
which it has become for the Foxtons a treasure-house 
of sacred memories. Like a true Northern farmer, Mr. 
Foxton has always “done his duty honestly by the 
land.” In fact, so skilful and enterprising has he 
been in his business, that his eviction is bewailed on 
account of the loss which the district will suffer by 
being deprived of the good example and high standard 
of farming he set before his neighbours. During his 
occupancy, he has “drained seventy acres of land; re- 
claimed thirty acres of bog, by making an outlet of 700 
yards to drain it 8ft. Gin. deep; built almost an entirely 
new farmstead, a new wing to the dwelling-house, and other 
offices ; converted an old fold-yard in front of the dwelling- 
house into a garden ; covered thirty perches with turf or sod, 
made artificial mounds, run quickwood fencing, planted 443 
fruit-trees, fifteen filbert-trees, and seventy-eight shrubs and 
other flowering trees,” doing, at the same time, all the team 
and hand-labour required in making these improvements. 
The post-prandial speaker from whose address we take this 
statement, in enumerating Mr. Foxton’s merits, added the 
following :—“ By thus investing a large capital in a farm of 
241 acres, and bringing it into a very high state of cultivation, 
he (Mr. Foxton) had produced in beef and mutton, on an average, 
for the past three years, commencing May 8th, 1876, and ended 
January 28th, 1879, 133 pounds per acre, realising £3,523 
17s, 2d., or £4 17s. 104d an acre, leaving 250 fleeces of wool to 
add. His last year’s corn account was as follows :—254 acres 
of wheat, 125} quarters, sold at 45s. ; 32 acres of barley, 154 
quarters, sold at 42s., and 45 quarters of tail-corn ground up 
for feeding stuff; 10 acres of oats, 794 quarters, sold at ls. per 
stone, tail-corn being used on the farm; 9 acres of barley, 
damaged by ground-game, only yielded 28 quarters, kept for 
seed and home use ; 11 acres of oats, 99 quarters, kept for own 
feeding,—averaging about £11 per acre for the whole 87 
acres.” Taking into account the fertilisation inherent in the 
soil, Mr. Foxton's outlay in bettering it cannot have been under 
£3,000, and his landlord, it was asserted at the meeting, had 
notoriously netted more than that sum out of Mr. Foxton’s 
improvements. In fact, the skill and enterprise, not to 
mention the capital, which Mr. Foxton put into his 
land enabled its,owner to sell it for £7,000 more than 
he would have got for it had Mr. Foxton given it up in 
the same condition he found it in. And what reward has 
Mr. Foxton received for his labour? Instant notice to quit, 
when his landlord, who had fallen into difficulties, had sold 
the place. Nor is this an exceptional case. The chair- 
man of the dinner-party that met in honour of Mr. Foxton 
said he, too, had, at the end of a thirty-three years’ tenancy, been 
treated in the same way. He, however, did not feel the blow 
so keenly, because, unlike Mr. Foxton, he had another house 
to go to, and his family had no ancestral connection with the 
holding. 

Now, the point about this plain unvarnished story, taken 
from the columns of an obscure country newspaper,—a story 
the like of which may be culled every day from the unread rural 
press,—is obvious enough. It is a typical illustration of the kind 
of security which a British farmer enjoys through that senti- 
mental or “ sympathetic combination,” that “ good and neigh- 
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bourly understanding ” which, we are told, usually exists between 
landlord and tenant, and is far more effective in securing tenant- 
right than any Act of Parliament could be. The odd thing 
is that Mr. Foxton had not to deal with a bad landlord, but 
a landlord whose family had retained his family on the land 
since the days of Elizabeth, and who had himself no wish 
to evict; so that if such cruel wrong and heartbreaking 
family suffering can be inflicted under “a sympathetic com- 
bination ” with a good landlord, we leave it to our readers to 
estimate what a tenant-farmer’s life must be under a bad one. 
The owner of Mr, Foxton’s farm would probably, following 
the wholesome and kindly traditions of his family, never have 
evicted him or confiscated his improvements, if he could have 
helped himself. In him, apparently, the unconscious instinct 
of rural England in establishing that non-legalised but practi- 
eal fixity of tenure which prevails on most of the old-fashioned 
estates, not as a matter of law, but of custom and good- 
will, was strong. He seems to have been one of those 
generous gentlemen who are proud to see their farms occupied 
by the same families generation after generation,—in fact, to 
have had on his estate practically working the very system of 
fixity of tenure, a proposal to legalise which would probably 
have thrilled him with horror. But misfortune seems to have 
come upon him. His estates were “thrown into Chancery,” 
and when there, the “ good understanding,” the “ sentimental 
combination ” between landlord and tenant, on the faith of 
which Mr. Foxton had dug his brains and his money into 
Welburn Farm, were simply laughed at. The holding was 
sold, with its improvements, to the highest bidder, who simply 
seized everything he could, As the new owner did not propose 
to occupy the farm himself, but to let it, Mr. Foxton, supposing 
he would have been accepted as tenant, had, of course, to choose 
between eviction and paying a higher rent on account of his own 
improvements. Moreover, not only would he have had to submit 
to be taxed on his own capital, which his new landlord absorbed, 
bat he had no guarantee that in a few years the process 
would not be repeated. In a word, Mr. Foxton’s case 
proves what security based on “a sympathetic combina- 
tion” between landlord and tenant means. It means that 
whenever the landlord pleases, or whenever he is in difficul- 
ties, he is to confiscate the capital sunk by the tenant in his 
soil, and not content with that, to make the tenant pay 
a yearly tax on account of this confiscation. The tenant is 
to get no return on sunk capital, but is every few years to 
pay, in the shape of increased rent, for the luxury of being 
deprived of it. When we say that Mr. Foxton’s is not an 
isolated case,—that, in fact, he farmed under the same condi- 
tions as fetter three-fourths of the farmers in England, 
—we are able to do justice to those eminent Conservative 
statesmen who go about just now telling the farmers that they 
have the remedy for depression in their own hands. That 
remedy is,—to put more capital into the land! Unfortu- 
nately, the farmer has no more capital to waste. It has 
mostly all gone into the land already, 7.e., into the pockets of 
the landowners, by processes which Mr, Foxton’s case strikingly 
illustrates. 








PRINCE VICTOR OF WALES. 

Gr cca ae that he is heir of the Monarchy, and must 

one day be among the most conspicuous and, it may be, the 
most influential figures in the world, very little has been hitherto 
said about Prince Victor of Wales. He has heen left, by some 
accidental failure on the part of reporters, interviewers, 
American visitor:,and English flunkeys, in a healthy obscurity, 
an obscurity so deep that reporters are not certain of his name ; 
and though he is now approaching sixteen, and his character 
and capacities must be thoroughly known to those around him, 
he is, to the British people at large, little more than a name. 
In less than six years he will be the most important person in 
English social life, and the chances of his marriage, the 
character of his establishment, his political ideas, and his mental 
powers, will be subjects of eager, though possibly of private 
discussion ; but up to this time, beyond a statement that he 
has been “trained” on board the ‘ Britannia,’ very little has 
been said of him. It is not often even that he is mentioned in 
the Court Journal. The silence has, however, been partly 


broken this week, the young Prince having sailed in the 
‘ Bacchante’ for a voyage round the world, which will include 
Sydney ; and some of the reporters having caught, with char- 
acteristic eagerness, at the opportunity for fine-writing, amidst 
which, however, we miss any description of any kind of the 
Prince himself. As reporters never miss a chance, and know 





perfectly well what will interest the public, we may conjecture 
either that they did not see Prince Victor, or that they received 
a hint that his parents wished still to keep him behind the 
cloud of privacy which from his early childhood has, in all 
probability most wisely, been allowed to shroud him from 
the general stare. They are compelled, therefore, to rest satis- 
fied with telling us about the ‘ Bacchante,’ and the “ vicious” 
ring of her guns in saluting; and the effort at Portsmouth to 
beat a general tattoo, German fashion, which did not quite 
succeed, the people being kept too far off to hear; and the 
scenes through which the ‘ Bacchante’ may be about to pass on 
her long voyage. These descriptions, we may remark en 
passent, are really delicious; one writer in particular, who 
has apparently been making a study of Thackeray’s 
“ Little Billee,” talking of the Straits of Magellan and 
their “ weird majesty,” and Japan “the land of grotesque 
marvel,” and the “nutmeg-groves of Zanzibar,” and the 
“sound of the silvery lap of the water against the good ship’s 
sides’’—as if the colour of the water altered its sound, and as 
if he had not just said that the sun was down—and finally, 
completely carried out of himself, declaring that “a voyage 
such as that on which the ‘Bacchante’ is bent is, for 
a lad, an education in itself. He returns from it with 
the experience of a Ulysses and the youth of Hermes,”— 
a miraculous effect, even if slightly unintelligible, at which 
the citizen fathers of sailor-boys, of whom some hundreds 
sail round the world every year, will be inclined to smile. 
They find their tall lads very healthy, very hungry, and 
about as empty of knowledge of the world and defi- 
cient in the power of “multiform counselling” as it 
is well possible to be. The writer, however, who is 
allowed to appear, not in the Telegraph, where one is accus- 
tomed to rhythmic travesties of Lempriére, but in the grave 
and usually sensible Standard, doubtless knows his Conservative 
readers well; and he certaiuly reflects, in however absurd a form, 
one of the oddest opinions of the British public. They think it 
very right indeed to bring up a King as a sailor. There was quite 
a chorus of approval when it was known that Prince Victor was 
to be educated in a hulk instead of a school; and now that, 
having learned, as one reporter says enthusiastically, how to 
go aloft, and all else that a sailor-boy knows, he is to sail round 
the world, public gratification is so great that even the rub- 
bish we have quoted will not seem to many Englishmen any- 
thing worse than slightly exuberant and poetic. Why? 

With the education of Prince George, or any other Prince of the 
Blood, the public has nothing todo, but it is interested naturally 
and rightly about its future King; and its reason for ap- 
proving a life on board ship, lived under exceptional conditions, 
as the best training for a monarch, is certainly matter for in- 
telligent curiosity. What is the ideal of a King in the general 
mind which can make such an education seem a good one? It 
is not from any precedent that the fancy arises, for there has 
been no great sailor-king in history; and the only sailor of our 
time who has made a deep mark in politics, Joseph Garibaldi 
popular as he is, is not the kind of man Englishmen would like 
for King. Canute, we dare say, understood the management 
of the swift barges in which he embarked his swordsmen, but 
he is nearly forgotten; and William IV.’s accidental and 
factitious popularity has, as successive memoirs appear, 
quite died away. No one has ever described that rough 
sea-captain as a great King. It cannot be merely liking 
for sailors, for the English ideal of a sailor—the man 
brave as a lion and simple as a child, knowing nothing of 
mankind and believing everything he hears—is as far as pos- 
sible removed from the British conception of a perfect King, 
the quiet, wise, thoughtful man, who can temper politics and 
moderate passions, and listen unfretting to disagreeable advice, 
and watch that all Departments keep step, and be, in fact, a 
more sagacious and far-seeing kind of Judge. William IIL, 
with English speech and genial manners, is the British 
ideal; and the British naval officer, able and cultivated though 
he often is, does not present exactly that figure. He has, what- 
ever his qualities, always the precise defect, or, if you will, 
merit, which Kings should be without,—something of separate- 
ness, something which marks him as in some way outside the 
world in which other men live and work. No one ever mistakes 
an Admiral, though he be as cultivated as any Oxford Don. No 
cachet of that sort can be anything but a drawback to a King, 
who should be, before all things, a man of the world, in its 
best sense, and who should judge all things, even the Services, 
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with the cool, intellectual detachment which a professional 
education renders so difficult or impossible. That in a military 
monarchy a King should be a fair officer may be advisable or even 
necessary, but training in any profession can but narrow the 
man who is first of allto be a reflective, but wholly detached states- 
man. As toa voyage round the world at fifteen doing a lad any 
mental good, we do not find, as we said, that cadets who have 
made it are very wise, and should imagine that its only effect 
would be a certain dissipation and confusion of mind, as of a 
man who has glanced over many pictures too quickly, or has 
devoted a few hours to Hakluyt’s collection of voyages and 
travels. One does not know Australia, from seeing Sydney fora 
few days, and those days lost in ceremonial; one only becomes 
less conscious of ignorance, and less disposed to consult the far 
completer information to be found in books or the conversation 
of the experienced. In a ship, as in a prison, one may learn to 
think ; but it is not in a ship that experience of men, and more 
especially of politicians, is to be gained. 

Great attention is now being paid all over the Continent to 
the education of Princes. It is felt everywhere that Kings are 
no longer reverenced simply for being, and that they must 
possess, if not great qualities—which, unfortunately for 
monarchy, cannot be put into human beings by any 
machine, however skilfully devised—at least the capacity 
to make the best of what they have. The tendency, 
therefore, is to over-educate, to teach too many things, 
+o utilise time too much; and above all, to impart 
too many languages. The “Governors” are too con- 
scientious, and too much penetrated with admiration for the 
knowledge which they seldom themselves possess. The effect 
of the system, which has occasionally, as in Austria, been 
carried very far, would be to produce student kings or literary 
kings, who would be very dangerous rulers, but that fortunately 
‘tthe two families, Catholic and Protestant, who compose the 
Royal caste, have a fine resisting-power against instruction, and 
are not likely to be over-educated for their intellects. We may 
get here and there a Prince Albert on a throne, which would 
be a good thing, and here and there an efficient legislator, 
which would be an excellent thing, but the majority will be 
very like average young officers weighted with some sense of 
responsibility. But the Courts of the Continent, though not 
very successful in their efforts, have seen that mental force, 
much knowledge, much experience, much habit of reflection, are 
the powers which are useful to Kings, and would regard the 
theory that it was useful to teach the ruler of a fourth 
of the world how to hold on aloft, at the cost of years 
af time and separation from men and the educational machi- 
nery of his time, with amused amazement; and if Germans, per- 
haps with a query whether the Vikings’ days were expected back 
again, or whether Rolf the Ganger would win a sovereignty now. 
The English think them wrong, but it may be feared they are 
right, and that the only advantages gained by making Heirs- 
Apparent into sailor-boys are, that in England their future Eng- 
lish subjects like it, and that sailors very rarely catch the royal 
mental disease which Englishmen, loyal as they are, would hardly 
bear, militarismus. We do not know that any special harm will 
be done to Prince Victor. Fortunately, education is not a speci- 
fic, or allthe world would be driven into a uniform mould, and 
Princes, like other lads, are mainly and first of all what they 
are; but thoughtful Englishmen, observant of the days that are 
to come, would not have been sorry to know that the training 
of their future King was likely to make of him something more 
than a soldier, or a sailor, or a straight-riding squire. He may 
have questions to settle with which only a thinker on a throne 
could effectively deal, and will then greatly need the materials 
for thought which, in the society of the able, he would have 
accumulated. 





THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 

| pomaremwted was interested and curious when, during the 

Philadelphia Exhibition, the Telephone was talked of as 
the very latest scientific novelty, and there was considerable 
disappointment when, after the “ Magneto-Telephone” was 
exhibited here, and a general expectation that the electric 
telegraph was going to be “nowhere” had been excited, 
we were curtly told that the strange instrument was only 
a scientific toy. Its improvement, however, the microphone, 
greatly increased its chance of usefulness, and its latest 
development, the Edison telephone, is no toy. It has been 
shown at the offices of the Edison Telephone Company, in Queen 








Victoria Street, and from what has been seen of its operation, 
there is nothing unreasonable or extravagant in our expecting 
to witness a speedy fulfilment of the results that were, in the 
first instance, enthusiastically anticipated, and then prematurely 
despaired of,—or rather, depreciated. 

To the present writer, all machines are mysteries, and things 
scientific dead secrets; but even John Leech’s old lady, who, 
coming unexpectedly upon a photographer’s camera in position, 
entreated the operator “not to fire,” could not have failed to 
understand Mr. Johnson’s explanation of the dapper little in- 
strument, something like an idealised coffee-mill, with a black 
disk, not unlike a measuring-tape in its case, held out on a bar 
close beside it, which is fastened to a wall, and connected 
by slack wires with two mahogany boxes, suggestive of 
surgical-instrument cases, containing the galvanic bat- 
teries. The speaker in Queen Victoria Street directed 
his voice—whether loud or low, it mattered not—to the orifice 
in the face of the little machine, having first “ tapped 
his button” (three very bright buttons in a row form part 
of the apparatus), whereby the little bell at the other end 
—the Company’s offices in Lombard Street—was rung; 
the “conversationist” on duty there instantly replied, in 
the purely experimental cases repeating the words of the 
querist, the sound coming clear and distinctly audible to all 
present, through the orifice in the small black disk, on a level 
with the ear of the listener in Queen Victoria Street. ‘“ Hollo! 
hollo !”’ very quickly and gently uttered, was the favourite form 
of address between the operators; and the appeal was instan- 
taneously responded to by the voice, either at the centre, or at 
other places with which communication had been formed,—as, 
for instance, Copthall Buildings, Carey Street, and the Times 
Office. With a gentleman on duty at the latter place 
long and animated dialogues were carried on, and one 
of the gentlemen present having requested the operator in 
Lombard Street to “switch him on” to his office in Copthall 
Buildings, was promptly answered from thence by a clerk, to 
whom he gave certain instructions. A general laugh was 
caused by the alacrity with which he was obeyed, for having 
merely paused for a moment, he went on speaking; but the 
clerk was gone,—as quick as Ariel, if, indeed, that spirit may 
be quoted in these days as at all a rapid person. To take forty 
minutes to girdle the globe is very easy. The distance between 
the scene of the experiments and the centre of the operations, 
from whence the “ switching-on ” process to all the branches in 
communication took place—and with rapidity almost as extra- 
ordinary as the telephone itself—is only a quarter of a mile; 
but the Edison Telephone is working over long distances—for 
instance, between Philadelphia and New York, while the tele- 
graph-wires are in full operation—with perfect success. Up to 
five miles no appreciable difference im the volume of sound 
can be observed, at over twenty it begins to tell, but the 
sound can be increased by a scientific process, which was not 
explained, for obvious reasons. What all who were present 
were made aware of is, that the Edison Telephone reproduces 
the entire compass of the human voice, and the exact quality of 
each voice which uses it; that the faintest whisper is con- 
veyed by it with perfect distinctness; that mere breathing is 
transmitted to the ear of the listener as clearly as the loudest 
notes of a key-bugle; that the persons wishing to interchange 
communications can do so in entire secresy, the “ switching-on ” 
being done at a signal; and that all this is purely mechanical, 
effected by an entirely new system, in which, for the first time, 
matter has been put in motion at a distance without the inter- 
vention of an electro-magnet. “The force,” said Mr. John- 
son, “is not electricity, which is here simply used to control.” 
Then he explained that these are the results of the fol- 
lowing discovery made by Mr. Edison:—‘ He found that 
when a strip of paper which has been steeped in a solu- 
tion of certain chemicals was subjected to the action of 
the electric current, its surface became smoother, as if it were 
lubricated, and as soon as the current was withdrawn regained 
its normal character. If such strip of paper were placed upon 
a metal base having connection with one pole of a galvanic 
battery, and a strip of platinum foil or wire connected with the 
other pole was taken in the hand and pressed firmly downward 
on the paper, and at the same time drawn over its surface, the 
platinum strip would be found to move with comparative free- 
dom, notwithstanding the downward pressure. But if the 
electric current were interrupted while the strip was being 
moved, the lubricating effect would be lost, and the hand 
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instantly checked by the normal friction of the moist paper. 
The moment the current was restored the paper would again 
become, as it were, lubricated, and the strip of platinum would 
slip over it as if upon ice. Here was power to put matter ata 
distance in motion by means of electricity, without the inter- 
vention of an electro-magnet.” 

The pretty little instrument around which the visitors stood, 
talking and laughing, suggesting puzzling questions to the 
interlocutors in Lombard Street, picking up every now and 
then some entirely new word or phrase,—for telephony is 
accreting a vocabulary,—has taken great study and labour, 
and a long course of experiments, to arrive at the degree 
of perfection which has been attained, whose stages are beyond 
the comprehension and outside the purpose of the present 
writer. It seems likely that there is a fairy-tale future for 
this invention, that the “ Horn of Hearing” is to be realised, as 
the “Shoes of Swiftness’’ and the “Sword of Light” have 
found their actual presentment in steam and electricity. “ This,” 
said one of the bystanders, “ will make the telegraph as obsolete 
as the Birmingham stage-coach.” Although it may not quite 
do that, there seems every reason to expect that the adoption of 
the Edison Telephone Exchange system will produce many 
of the results which Mr. Arnold White anticipated for it, ina 
letter written to the Times some months ago, and just before 
intelligence reached this country that Mr. Edison had completed 
the instrument which was seen in operation on the 5th inst. 
Among these results, every individual will select those which 
meet his own especial convenience as matter of congratulation. 
Public-spirited persons will be delighted at the prospect of in- 
creased security from fire by instantaneous verbal communication 
with the Fire Brigade, of better regulation of railway traffic, 
and of the certainty of tidings of bad weather being conveyed by 
Lloyd’s agents everywhere with rapidity hitherto unattainable. 
That the loud-speaking Telephone system can be worked at a very 
small cost, and without requiring skilled labour at the instru- 
ment—-unlike the shilling telegraph, with its written message, and 
the transmitters in one’s confidence—is charming to contemplate; 
but perhaps that which comes most home to us all, with a 
cheering ray of hope, is the reflection that if the “Telephone 
Exchange” is really set going, and becomes a part of every-day 
life, we shall have only to subscribe to our centre, and get 
“switched on” at will to our correspondents. For business 
letters we shall substitute catechetical talks, full of the soul of 
wit, and instead of having to drive off in cabs, and in an un- 
wholesome hurry to see people who are most likely to be out, we 
shall merely “tap our button,” and turn on our tap of 
communication. What avista in the vale of years does Mr. 
Arnold White disclose! when, with a touch of business-like, un- 
conscious poetry, he says :—* To a busy man, the possibility of 
remaining away from town, without neglecting his affairs, is a 
valuable consideration. Elderly men wishing to take life more 
easily, may be consoled by the assurance that the time is at 
hand when indispensable mental exertion will be unattended 
by the necessity for excessive physical effort.” Is there an 
elderly man anywhere who does not wish success to the Edison 
Telephone, and see himself in imagination a mercantile, or 
political, or professional King Jamie, with a legitimate “ King’s 
Lug” in his library ? 





DIARIES. 

JT happens now and then that some life is extinguished of 

which one would gladly learn that a daily record had been 
kept. Perhaps it was passed among strange scenes or note- 
worthy people, and it would be pleasant to turn the pages of a 
diary in which its impressions might be found, vivid and sharply 
cut, as at the first moment, not modified by the understanding, 
or the misunderstanding, of later years. As a rule, however, 
there is little cause to regret the non-existence of diaries. The 
demands of any possible curiosity are apt to be anticipated, 
and if a few scraps of knowledge, which we would have given 
much to preserve, are lost to us by a fatal neglect, we may 
remember that a great deal of information with which we might 
have dispensed is printed and at hand. Perhaps this is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, but it is about as consoling as most consola- 
tions. And if anything further is needed, it may be surmised that 
in this, as in other things, waste is the inevitable order of the 
day, and that many must write diaries, in order that a few 
diaries may be written. It is a pleasure to take this view 
of the matter, and thus to be enabled to look on the writers 
of these worthless yet necessary pages with pity, and even 





with a little gratitude, rather than with condemnation. So 
few of us are qualified to cast the first stone, that any justi- 
fication must be welcome to the majority, and an extenuat- 
ing circumstance may be found in the fact that the temptation 
to keep a diary assails us early in life, while the wisdom which 
would strengthen us to resist it comes later. When we are 
young, the advantages are so obvious, and the penalties are 
not even suspected. Life is an unexplored country, and it is 
natural, if not inevitable, that we should take our experiences 
and discoveries to be not only new to us, but unique in them- 
selves, and worthy of record. Besides, there may be a longing 
to write, without any very definite idea what to write about, 
and a journal offers an easy and delightful solution of the diffi- 
culty. “ An account kept of daily transactions,” says the dic- 
tionary, coldly ; but dictionaries are apt to be cold, and few 
diaries are kept within these safe and uninteresting limits. 
They are more frequently the resource of those whose daily 
transactions fail to occupy their time, and are likely to prove 
rather an account kept of daily aspirations, longings, admira- 
tions, and discontents. All the passing moods which seem so 
novel and wonderful are henceforward to become eternal in 
their pages. It will only be needful to turn to such a book in 
dull and common-place hours, to go back to life’s best and fullest 
moments, to catch once more the fire of some ardent resolve, 
the charm of a beautiful landscape, the delight in grasping a 
new thought. And it is quite true that there is no way to 
preserve the freshness of such impressions except by recording 
them at the time, for life is not so much a series of pages, as 
one page which is written and rewritten, till many of its sentences 
almost disappear in a cloud of corrections and modifications. 
Unfortunately, the attempt to preserve them at all has its draw- 
backs. The time will come when these early experiences will 
not seem quite so wonderful, when the ideas will strike us as 
less absolutely original, and the verdict on the general arrange- 
ment of the universe will appear a little hasty. It is probable, 
too, that the style will leave something to be desired. We may 
feel ungratefully ashamed of the enthusiastic adjectives which 
did duty with equal readiness in describing scenery and sermons, 
a favourite author, or perhaps a picnic. To write about the 
moon is very harmless; remembering certain poets, one would 
willingly say far more ; one would feel that it might be a grievous 
thing, if no one should ever write about the moon from this time 
forward. But nevertheless it is not given to many of us to 
write about the moon in early life, and to look back to our 
efforts with unmixed satisfaction. 

It is true that, when the exalted hopes with which the task 
was begun have faded away, certain advantages of a more 
prosaic kind will remain. Burdensome as the habit of keep- 
ing a diary may be, it undoubtedly gives a sense of supe- 
riority in dealing with passing events, which one may well be 
loath to relinquish. It is pleasant to be able to inform a friend 
that he is mistaken, when he confidently asserts that something 
happened four or five weeks ago, since the incident in question 
really occurred last Tuesday fortnight. And if he is half re- 
sentfully incredulous, it is pleasanter still to pelt him with a 
few hard little facts which put the matter beyond dispute. A 
little hesitation is natural before resigning such a position, 
laying down the pen, and consenting to pass the rest of one’s 
life in a hazy atmosphere of unrecorded memories. Yet even 
these advantages are dearly bought. There are common- 
place hours to be chronicled, as well as bright ones. There 
will often be times when the writing of the daily record 
will be distasteful and irksome, and when we shall need to be 
goaded to it by a sense of duty. Conscience usually finds 
sufficient opportunities of inflicting torture, and it would 
seem hardly necessary to provide it with a new weapon for 
every-day use, for though we ourselves created the obliga- 
tion, any failure to fulfil the task will none the less be followed 
by stings of self-reproach. Atsuch times, we might be tempted 
to break loose from our bondage. But we hesitate afresh, 
remembering that such a decision, once made, is irrevocable ; the 
renunciation must be complete. It would never do to go back 
to the diary which had been abandoned, and to begin to wind the 
broken threads afresh. Everything worth recording would have 
happened in the interval, and the blank, which could not be 
filled up, would be as oppressive as a nightmare. To stop short 
in such an undertaking is to render all previous perseverance 
useless. A lad might as well pause to consider when half- 
way up a greased pole. Each page is a new link added to the 
chain that binds us; a new hostage is given with each com- 
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pleted year. And even if we have decision enough, or it 
may be laziness enough, to triumph over the sense of duty, 
and to bring the journal to an abrupt close, it must not be 
assumed that there is an end of the matter. The incom- 
plete work will remain as a standing reproach, for if there 
is any difficulty in giving up the habit of writing a diary, 
there is far more difficulty in destroying what is already 
written. It would be a kind of self-mutilation, a wilful 
blotting-out of a large space of memory. A tract clearly 
mapped out, and studded thickly with definite little certainties, 
would be exchanged for the vague breadth, the softened colour- 
ing and the vanishing outlines of a distant landscape. Some- 
thing of self-knowledge that could never be replaced would 
be gone with the diary. It is spared, therefore, laid aside, and 
perhaps almost forgotten. But, sooner or later, chance will 
bring it from its hiding-place, and the longer it has lain there 
untouched, the greater will be the apprehension with which we 
shall open it once more. And in all probability the reality will 
be worse than our fears. We may remember that the book 
was closed in dissatisfaction with it and with ourselves, but 
the lapse of time will have made us still sterner and more 
unsympathetic in our judgment. We should not have believed 
for a moment that.we could have been quite such fools, on any 
testimony in the world short of our own handwriting. But 
when the assertion that such we were faces us in that cruel 
black and white, it is useless to attempt to thrust the book 
back into forgetfulness. It will have flashed a light into 
the shadowland of memory, and revealed the work that is 
carried on there. The past is a picture, and we, unconsciously, 
are artists. In our desire for dignity and beauty, as we 
understand them, for something effective, and above all, for 
the unity which is so hard to find in our scrappy and 
thwarted lives, we instinctively colour, arrange, and harmonise 
our bygone days, with more or less approximation to the 
truth. Some flood even the saddest memories with the sun- 
shine of a happy temperament, some darken the shadows of 
life to bring out certain moments with a heightened and 
peculiar charm, or brighten earlier years the better to express 
the gloom of later sorrow. The one figure which alone has 
moved through all the scenes, though in some it may have 
played but a subordinate part, must naturally assume a central 
position when the past is considered as a whole; and events, 
however important in themselves, must be grouped with due 
regard to that supremacy. And the picture thus painted bears 
little trace of tle doubts and hesitations which form so consider- 
able a part of our daily lives. This we decided, that we did, 
and we conveniently forget how near we may have been to say- 
ing and doing something quite different, something which is now 
so far from us, that we do not care to be reminded that it could 
ever attract us. But a page from an old diary shows us how 
we were carried away by the enthusiasm or the despair of 
the moment, or rather, which is much more humiliating, by 
the enthusiasms and the despairs of many moments. Adjectives 
which might well be used once in a lifetime are apt to appear 
in the journal about once a week. It is difficult to get much 
dignity and consistency out of such materials, and it is equally 
difficult to go back to the ideal portrait, and not to feel a little 
uneasy about some of the other recollections on which we have 
delighted to dwell. Still, it may be urged, it is surely best to 
face the truth honestly, however unpleasant it may prove. No 
doubt, but the answer to that is that the diary is only a 
distorted shadow of the truth. Not only may we protest 
that we could never have believed we were such fools; 
but in spite of our own handwriting, we may be justi- 
fied in believing that we were not. Our silliest feelings 
were always those we thought finest—for we were foolish 
enough—and we wrote them down with peculiar care ; indeed, 
we went farther, and wrote down what we thought they 
ought to have been, rather than what they were. More espe- 
cially is this true of diaries made up late at night. ‘The colours 
laid on by candle-light will not bear the light of day, but we 
may be sure that we caricatured ourselves, and that we were 
wiser in the mornings. The days which are gone were really 
better than the hackneyed words in which we tried to describe 
them, and our vague memories, glorified by the poetry which 
gathers about the past, are at least as near the truth as the 
dated entries. The picture may be idealised, but the diary is 
the common-place photograph which limits and degrades— 
more surely, the more we study it—the dim remembrance of an 
absent friend. 








But, after all, what is the use of saying anything about it? 
Diaries will be written, and one in a thousand, 0° one in a hun- 
dred thousand, may prove to have been well worth the labour 
expended, though even of those few which satisfy the reader, it 
may be suspected that still fewer will satisty the writers. One 
may question, indeed, whether any diary which dealt with 
things deeper than the outward circumstances and experiences 
of life could ever be pleasant reading to its owner. Even sup- 
posing oneself to be on the high-road to perfection—-and few 
people, with proper modesty, can lay claim to much more than that 
—we are told that the way to it lies through a series of disgusts. 
A diary isa contrivance which enables us to taste the flavour of 
all these disgusts at once, but none of the beginners who are 
intent on their delightful hopes and admirations will believe it. 
Nor will they listen, even though one should warn them that 
they are heedlessly undermining the support they miay one day 
need. Yet it is true. How can they ever silence an uneasy 
conscience, by declaring that the future shall make ample 
amends for all the shortcomings of time gone by? There is 
indeed much comfort in the good resolutions of to-day, but it is 
reserved for those who have wisely abstained from recording 
the resolutions of the past. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
stellar 

MR. GLADSTONE ON PROFITABLE GARDENING. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your paper of the 30th ult. you notice a speech by Mr. 
Gladstone, at a flower-show in Hawarden Park lately, in which 
he recommended the cultivation of fruits and flowers, and pointed 
out that we import yearly fruits such as we can grow ourselves 
to the amount of £2,200,000, and vegetables to the amount of 
£3,000,000; and he instanced a gentleman on the Hudson River, 
in the Northern States of America, who has an apple-garden of 
two hundred acres, and all of these apples are the direct de- 
scendants of English apples of a former generation, and the 
apples of this garden are annually sent back to England; and 
he asks, “If, at the high rate of wages paid for labour in 
America, it paid this gentleman to send us his apples, would it 
not pay English cottagers to grow such apples for the English 
markets themselves?” Weeds, he added, robbed farmers and 
cottagers of more substance than all other robbers put together, 
and insisted on the profit which the culture of flowers for sale 
might bring, mentioning the many nosegay shops in London, 
and which provincial towns would soon emulate. 

This advice, however, Mr. Gladstone is probably not aware, 
is more easily given than taken. He has overlooked the difli- 
culties which, in this country, at the very outset, the cottagers 
or farmers have to encounter who would commence the cultivation 
of apples and flowers for sale, as he recommends. First, and 
most important of all, the tenure under which they hold the 
land they occupy interposes a formidable barrier to the culture 
he suggests. Cottagers for the most part, and many farmers, 
are yearly tenants only, and even the nineteen years’ lease, so 
common in Scotland, affords, as many farmers have found to 
their cost, a very inadequate security for carrying out improve- 
ments at their own cost, which, for the most part, they are left 
to do, if done at all. By the law of Scotland, all such improve- 
ments executed by a tenant are done at his own risk, and must 
be left by him, at the expiry of his lease, to the landlord, without 
being entitled to compensation for the same, to whatever extent 
they may have added to the letting value of the holding. Now, 
it must be obvious to any one, however little acquainted with cul- 
tivation, that to lay out an apple-garden of 200 acres, or even a 
flower-garden of an extent worth cultivating for sale—clear 
the ground of weeds, enrich it with manure, and enclose it, and 
stock it with apple-trees or flowers—must be attended with con- 
siderable expense; and to wait till these are in full bearing, 
implies rent-paying for some years without return; all which 
requires an outlay—unremunerative, in the first instance —which 
few farmers and fewer cottagers could, under our existing land- 
laws, safely undertake. In the case of the gentleman on the 
Hudson River, the land presumably was his own, and the 
security for his improvements was undoubted. Not so that of 
the enterprising cottager or farmer in this country for the im- 
provements he might make in order to carry out the culture re- 
commended by Mr. Gladstone. At the expiry of his lease, he 
would either be called upon to pay additional rent on his own 
improvements for a renewal of the lease, or, what more often 
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happens, leave the holding and his improvements to the land- 
lord to reap the benefit of them, on a relet to a new tenant in 
the open market. 

Culture such as Mr. Gladstone recommends can only be 
safely followed by the cottager or farmer when his improve- 
ments are secured to him by law, and not left to be appropriated, 
as is the case at present, by landlords at their own discretion. 
Were it necessary, I could give many cases of improving tenants 
having had their improvements in this way confiscated to their 
landlords. Not long ago a noble Duke, in a pamphlet “ On the 
Commercial Principles Applicable to the Hire of Land,” vindi- 
cated this iniquitous practice on the fallacious plea that tenants 
enjoyed “ abated rents,” unknown even, his Grace assured his 
readers, “to the tenants themselves,” und that as all leases 
were “improving leases,” they covered all expenditure on the 
tenant's part, of whatever kind, whether made under the obliga- 
tions undertaken by him in the lease, or not! 

Such being the law, and such its interpretation in high 
quarters, many farmers think it safer to put up with weeds and 
a jog-trot style of cultivation, than to improve and highly 
cultivate their farms; and upon the whole, perhaps, they are 
not much mistaken. The injustice which the Land-laws inflict 
on improving tenants is the great stumbling-block to their 
improving their holdings ; and till this injustice is removed by 
wise legislation, it is useless to expect that cottagers or farmers 
will follow the well meant, it may be, but impracticable advice 
proffered by Mr. Gladstone at the Hawarden flower-show, on 
the occasion referred to.—I am, Sir, &c., 


September 13th. A Scotcu Farmer. 





EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In a recent letter by Miss Frances Power Cobbe in the 
Spectator, she well and properly animadverted on the “ present 
inaction of the great and rich Society” (the R.S.P.C.A.), 
“on this burning question,” and on the “remarkable speech 
and vote of the President,’ who “made it his duty to 
come forward as the active opponent of a measure intended 
to prevent the most heinous of all forms of cruelty.” 
Miss Cobbe only expresses a very strong and very widely- 
spread feeling of just indignation at the conduct both of the 
said Society, now “ falsely so called,” as to this matter, and its 
President ; and one which I so deeply go with, that I ask you 
to allow me a little of your space to say what I think about it. 

This “rich ” Society has recently sent out begging-letter 
advertisements week after week for more funds, of which I, 
for one, hope that not one farthing will be given to it. By its 
conduct, it has disgusted and alienated from any connec- 
tion with it various important country branches,—as, for in- 
stance, those of Birmingham, Hampstead, Cheltenham (ladies), 
Cirencester, Gloucester, Tunbridge, Tunbridge Wells, not one 
of which will now remit their subscriptions and donations to it, 
but keep them to spend themselves for the general object, and 
so to know how their money is spent, and not to have it abused 
to the upholding of what they abhor. Perhaps it is for the like 
reason that several others of the many independent associations 
will have nothing to do with the London Committee. 

Let the public give to their own branch associations every- 
where, and the more the better, in so holy a cause; but I say 
again, let them not remit one single penny-piece to the Society 
in Jermyn Street, or its Secretary, for their wretched cause of 
action or inaction, call it which you will. 

I must not make my letter too long, but there is a further 
serious point I should be glad, with your permission, to say a 
few words on another week.—I am, Sir, &c., F. O. Morais. 

Nunburnholine Rectory, Hayton, York, September 12th. 

[Our correspondent in his just horror of vivisection forgets too 
completely the great work this Society does in another direction. 
It disregards the cruelty of curiosity too much, but it limits the 
cruelty of brutality. Any suspension of its activity would, in 
London alone, triple the mass of animal suffering. Every 
drover and driver fears the Society.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE POEMS OF EBENEZER JONES. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a notice of my new edition of Ebenezer Jones’s 
“Studies of Sensation and Event,” which appeared in your 
last issue, I find the following sentence :—“ Mr. Shepherd ex- 
presses what seems to us the obvious truth when, in a note 
affixed to the poem, ‘A Crisis,’ he says that ‘all through the 





volume the immaturity and unsettled condition of the author’s 
ideas are very apparent.’” 

These words are erroneously attributed by the reviewer to 
me. They form part of a note in the author’s handwriting, 
pencilled in the margin of p. 140 of a copy of the original 
edition of the * Studies,” of which the whole is printed as a 
foot-note on p. 124 of the new edition, as his own reason and my 
justification for the omission of nine lines towards the end of the 
poem entitled “ A Crisis,” which the author has carefully scored 
out, in two corrected copies now lying before me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brompton, September 15th. Ricuarp Herne SuHEPueErp. 





POETRY. 
Bi ae 
ON THE HEIGHTS. 
O’ERARCHING depth of pure transparency, 
Flooded with summer warmth and noon-day light ;— 
I, standing on this crag-uplifted height, 
Gaze down the wooded vales, the fruitful lea, 
The rock-bound shores, the softly-murmuring sea, 
To find in everything that greets my sight 
Some sadden’d memories of past delight ;— 
And hence I turn my longing eyes to thee. 
Say, circling realm of ether limitless ! 
Hold’st thou the treasures of our baffled love 
Exhaled from earth into thy vast caress ; 
Or do thy mingling myriad lights, that move 
Like living spirits through the unfathom’d space, 
Foregleam the radiant hosts of Heaven above 
Gower, September, 1879. HERBERT NEw. 








BOOKS. 
ae 
A TRAGIC IDYLL OF MODERN LIFE* 

* Poor Hilda, and how very pathetic the whole story is!” most 
readers will be found saying to themselves, when they reach the 
closing scene of this remarkable poem. But who is the author, 
and with whom does he take rank in the goodly fellowship of 
British poets, from the times of Chaucer and Barbour down to 
these last days ? The former question we have, as critics, no 
materials for answering, except inductively; and as to the 
latter, at the risk of being thought either unjust to an author, 
who in these columns has already received no stinted meed of 
commendation, or cowardly towards the claims of literature, we 
prefer, instead of giving to it a formal and judicial reply, to 
shelter ourselves under the felicitous affirmation of the candidate 
for theological honours who, on being asked to state which, or 
who, were the “ minor prophets,” informed his examiner that 
“he did not like to draw invidious distinctions.” 

To speak to the first question. There are two Free-Church 
ministers in Edinburgh whose sermons are looked forward to 
by many during the preceding week as the special treat of the 
next “‘ Sabbath,” though they have formidable rivals in Dr. 
Cameron Lees, of the Cathedral and Established Church of St. 
Giles, and in Dr. MacGregor, of the Established West Church. 
These two ministers are Mr. White, of Free St. George’s, and 
Dr. Smith, of the Free High Church. Now, if we refer to Oliver 
and Boyd’s Almanack, we shall find that Dr. Smith, the attrac- 
tive preacher, has the same Christian name and initial as the 
author now underreview. Both are “Walter C. Smith,” and if 
the present writer, not being under seal of the confessional, may 
be permitted to state the result of his own experiences, he has no 
alternative, after listening to a sermon from Dr. Smith and 
after perusing Hilda, but that of concluding that the preacher 
and the poet are one and the same person. But if our induc- 
tion be that of the pure lumen siccum, where, to quote the 
characteristic expression of Thomas Chalmers, is the “ fine nose 
for heresy,” on the part of Kirk Session, ur Presbytery, if a 
Free-Kirk minister, at once popular and able, is allowed, with- 
out challenge—at least, as yet—to publish, with his name in 
full, the very bold and beautiful lines in this volume entitled, 
“The Self-Exiled,” and those other very striking and original 
ones of which the subject is “ Judas Iscariot ?” 

As is known to some of our readers, and as the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was careful to emphasise in his last 
Charge as Bishop of London, the Confession of Faith pro- 


* Hilda Among the Broken Gods. By Walter ©. Smith. Second Edition. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1879. 
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claims that “by the decree of God,” for the manifestation of 
his glory, some men and angels are predestined to everlast- 
ing life, and others foreordained to everlasting death;” and 
again, “the rest of mankind God was pleased ...... for the 
glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by 
(like a supreme priest or Levite), aud (like a supreme Nero) to 
ordain them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to the praise 
of his glorious justice,” (chap. ii.) Again, in the Larger 
Catechism, it is stated that the punishments of sin in the world 
to come are “ most grievous torments in soul and body, without 
intermission, in hell-fire for ever!” Now, just as in some of 
Fra Angelico’s pictures the sweetest faces of angels and re- 
deemed souls look out on the beholder with serene contentment, 
while the most terrible shapes of demons and of doomed men 
are grouped beneath in obvious agony, or hate, or despair, 
in like manner the piety of the Scottish Kirk has revealed 
itself as clothed with the “ garments of praise,” while accepting 
the dogma, so dark, so destructive of all genuine or spontaneous 
worship of the heart and soul, that from a vast multitude of 
human beings, innocent infants as well as men of riper years, 
but these latter not necessarily in moral character defaulters 
above others, mercy is withheld, and for no diviner reason than 
“the exhibition of sovereign power.” 

But modern Scottish piety has risen up, not in “ revolt” 
merely, but in “revolution,” against the grim decree, and the 
revolution, as represented somewhat notably in the recent pro- 
ceedings of the United Presbyterian Synod, held in Edinburgh, 
has become passionately lyrical in the pages of Walter C. Smith. 
The author may, or he may not, feel morally bound to 
acknowledge as his own private beliefs the sentiments to which, 
in the person of Claud Maxwell, the husband, and the hero of 
his poem, he has given such fine expression in the verses alluded 
to. But, all the same, the world at large, and the theological 
world especially, is under great obligation to him for giving 
them publicity with the sanction of his name, indicating, 
as they so obviously do, that there is a rift in the 
northern clouds of dogma, and that in the open space 
“the sign of the Son of Man” is becoming conspicuous. We 
regret that our space forbids our printing the two sets of verses 
in their entireness, but our readers may, perhaps, learn something 
of their quality and their purport from the following stanzas 
quoted from each, respectively, we only premising that the 
* Self-Exiled” could not possibly take harp in hand, and sing 
hymns of praise everlastingly, on account of blessings vouch- 
safed to herself, if millions of her fellow-creatures are to be left 
out in darkness, and in extremest anguish; while in the case 
of Judas, Satan himself comes to the gates of Paradise, to ask 
St. Peter what he is to do with one who goes about howling and 
preaching all day, and whom his other subjects will not “ have 
among them at any price :”— 

“Tue SeLr-ExILep. 
“«* Now, open the gate, and let her in, 
And fling it wide, 
For she hath been cleansed from stain of sin,’ 


St. Peter cried. 
And the angels all were silent. 


‘Though I am cleansed from stain of sin,’ 
She answered low, 

‘I came not hither to enter in, 
Nor may I go.’ 

And the angels all were silent. 


‘ But I may not enter there,’ she said, 
For I must go 

Across the gulf, where the guilty dead 
Lie in their woe.’ 

And the angels all were silent. 


‘If I enter heaven, I may not speak 
My soul’s desire, 

For them that are lying distraught and weak 
In flaming fire.’ 

And the angels all were silent. 


St. Peter he turned the keys about, 
And answered grim : 

‘Can you love the Lord, and abide without 
Afar from Him ?” 

And the angels all were silent. 


‘Shonld I be nearer Christ,’ she said, 
By pitying less 

The sinful living, or woeful dead, 
In their helplessness ?’ 

And the angels all were silent. 


‘Should I be liker Christ, were I 
To love no more 





The loved, who in their anguish lie 
Outside the door 
And the angels all were silent. 


‘Did He not havg on the cursed tree, 
And bear its shame, 

And clasp to His heart, for love of me, 
My guilt and blame ?’ 

And the angels all were silent. 

* Should I be liker, nearer Him, 
Forgetting this,— 

Singing all day with the Seraphim, 
In selfish bliss ?’ 

And the angels all were silent. 

The Lord Himself stood by the gate, 
And heard her speak 

Those tender words compassionate, 
Gentle and meek. 

And the angels all were silent. 

Now, pity is the touch of God 
In human hearts, 

And from that way He ever trod 
He 1e’er departs. 

And the angels all were silent. 

And He said, ‘ Now will I go with you, 
Dear child of Love; 

Iam weary of all this glory, too, 
In heaven above.’ 

And the angels all were silent. 

‘We will go seek and save the lost, 
If they will hear. 

They who are worst but need me most ; 
And all are dear.’ 

And the angels all were silent.” 


* Jupas IscaRioT. 
“Then Satan: ‘ There’s the mischief. 
He goes whining like a saint ; 
e I could keep my people quiet, 
But he’d have them penitent. 
It’s as bad as if a parson 
Made their very hearts grow faint. 


But as Peter looked on Judas, 
Sunk in utter misery, 
Lo! there rose before his vision 
A grey morning by the sea, 
And a weary, broken spirit, 
On the shores of Galilee. 
*O! once, too, I despairéd, 
For my Lord I had denied ; 
And once my heart was breaking, 
For I cursed Him, and I lied ; 
I did not slay myself, but yet 
I wished that I had died. 


‘ Leave thy burden with me, Satan, 
He is not too bad for me; 
He will get his “ own place ” duly; 
And!it is not mine to be 
A breaker of the bruised, 
Or the judge of such as he. 


a9 


Hilda itself is a very able, discriminating, and picturesque 
representation of the present time of severe transition, with all 
its trembling doubts and dogmatic denials, and its solemn, if 
serene joys. The poem, in fact, with all its varied excellencies, 
is nothing if not theological. We do not mean that the volume 
contains merely a catalogue in verse of the latitudes, attitudes, 
or platitudes of modern religious opinion, or that the work, in 
form and by profession “a song,” has, after all, only “turned 
outasermon.” A most impressive sermon, indeed, Hilda is, and 
few will lay it down without feeling that they are both sadder and 
wiser men. And here, too, are typical representatives of the 
various, more pronounced conclusions which split up our pro- 
fessedly religious community into a variety of encampments, 
which cultivate towards each other mainly “ polite laws of war.” 
Then, besides the High Churchman and Hilda herself, the 
Evangelical “ saint-wife,” and Luke Sprott, the sensational 
preacher and village blacksmith in one, we have figured and 
subtly limned the poet Claud Maxwell, who reminds us not a 
little, before his great sorrow comes to him, of a certain super- 
fine, bantering personage, who shall here be nameless; and a 
portrait, drawn with true impartiality, but with great vigour, 
Winifred Urquhart, the lady materialist. We are not, 
however, made acquainted with these respective individuali- 
ties directly. Mr. Smith has written a domestic drama, 
though his poem is not dramatic in form; and with skilful art 
he has supplied each of his creations with a double thread, by 
means of which each throws on the woof of the story a twofold 
portrait,—that of him, or herself, and that of another actor in 
the successive scenes. 

In a poem in which each of the characters introduced is de- 
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lineated with so much life-likeness, which, at the same time, 
can only be thoroughly appreciated when read as a whole in the 
light of the prologue and T’envo’, and which so entirely fulfils 
the Horatian conditions of unity and simplicity, it is almost 
impossible to fix upon any particular passages as those which 
in themselves best exemplify the author's aim and mode of pre- 
sentation. But we would, for our own part, select as specially 
illustrative of both, the sketches of the materialist and Luke 
Sprott. The latter meets his end during a thunderstorm, which 
is described very powerfully by Mr. Smith; and the former, 
who had done her best, or her worst, to blast the happi- 
ness of the poet’s home, is painted, both by herself and by 
a second hand, with considerably different effects. To use 
the words of Milton, the tale of Hilda is told in language 
which is at once “simple, sensuous, and passionate,” and 
we have not read for some considerable time a poem which 
is more rivetting in interest, though the author, a master of 
verse and of the English language, is at times loosely careless 
in his composition, and the narrative has inwoven in it no 
intricate situations. We need scarcely add that the moral 
tone of the volume is of a very high and pure kind, or that 
in every page the author reveals that all nature is a great 
parable to him, and that he has held intimate converse 
with her various aspects. To him, the order and law which, 
amid storm and sunshine, are unmistakably obvious in the 
realm of sense-phenomena, are prophetic of the coming higher 
order, when “ Love, which is the soul of all the Creeds,” shall 
reign supreme over all and in all. One unfailing effect of 
genius, whether in wit, in humour, in science, or in song, is 
surprise; and, to our mind, Walter C. Smith has achieved this 
differentia of poetic success, 
LONDONIANA* 
** He that is tired of London is tired of life,” says Dr. Johnson; 
and whether we agree with his assertion or not, the absorbing 
interest in all that relates directly or indirectly to the “ great 
wen,” is not to be disputed. Every man who lives within the 
metropolitan circle has his own London, and forms probably 
a conception of the whole from his knowledge of a fraction. Lord 
Bacon recommends a traveller to change his lodging from one 
part of a town to another, “which is a great adamant of ac- 
quaintance ;” but the stranger who would gain any conception 
of the variety and extent of London might reside in twenty 
different positions, and could afterwards, without difficulty, select 
twenty more. Even then there would be fresh ground to tra- 
verse, memorials and things of fame of which he must be 
content to be ignorant. In London, there is as much food for 
the student of the past as for the man who is content to enjoy 
the present, and it would be difficult to hit upon any pursuit, 
however remote or bizarre, which does not interest and occupy 
some of our London citizens, It is natural and reasonable that 
such a subject should form a fruitful theme for our periodical 
literature, and readers who like to glance rapidly from topic to 
topic, or whose aim in taking up a magazine is to spend a brief 
quarter of an hour pleasantly, will find an agreeable com- 
panion in Mr. Walford. The short and slightly-written papers 
which form Londoniana “ have no sequence or connection with 
each other, each one being complete in itself; their point of 
unity being simply this,—that they treat of persons, places, or 
things now or heretofore connected with the great metropolis.” 
Such a plan, if plan it may be called, leaves the author free to 
write on any topic that is in any sense associated with London ; 
but it must be allowed that Mr. Walford does not often abuse 
his privilege. He keeps near to London throughout, and might 
have wandered farther than he has done, without losing sight 
of St. Paul’s. His papers, forty-one in number, are in many 
cases of the slightest texture, and the reader will be surprised 
to find productions so obviously ephemeral preserved within the 
covers of a volume. If, however, the book lacks solidity, it can 
boast of variety, and there is not one of the subjects treated 
from which it may not be possible to glean some amusement. 
As Londonianw cannot be said to have either begin- 
ning or end, and the reviewer is at liberty to open the 
volumes where he will, we turn to an essay of more 
substantial texture than many, called, “A Summer Day in 
Hyde Park.” Cromwell, whose naughty doings, apocryphal or 
otherwise, are associated with half the damaged edifices in 
England, may have had nothing to do with the sale of Hyde 





* Londoniana. By Edward Walford,M.A. 2yols. London; Hurst & Blackett. 





Park, in 1652. Sold, however, it was, the 621 acres which it 
then contained realising upwards of £17,000. At the Restora- 
tion the Park reverted to the King, and it was stocked with 
deer and walled round. Very varied scenes have been enacted 
in Hyde Park. There fine ladies and gentlemen would meet at 
horse-races, and Mr. Walford observes that even Oliver, Puritan 
though he was, had his stud of racers; there all sorts of sights 
and amusements were to be had for money; and there, such is 
the mingled yarn of life, a vast number of duels were fought by 
“ persons of quality,’ one of the most noticeable of these duels 
being that between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, in 
1712. “They fought with swords, and with such ferocity that 
Mohun was killed on the spot, and the Duke expired before he 
could be conveyed to the keeper's house.’ ‘There, too, military 
criminals were shot or flogged, not always for desperate 
offences, since we read of two soldiers who, on August 6th, 1716, 
“were flogged almost to death in Hyde Park, and turned out 
of the Service with every mark of infamy and disgrace, for 
having worn oak-boughs in their hats on Oak-Apple Day.” 
Hyde Park, as Mr. Walford reminds us, has been frequently 
used for military encampments and reviews, and it would be 
well if such uses were its only contributions to the exigencies 
of war. One great and irretrievable injury, however, was 
inflicted on the Park about the end of the last century :— 

“Walnut-tree Walk,” writes Mr. Walford, “ which extended nearly 
the whole length of the park from Hyde Park Corner towards Cum- 
berland Gate, consisted of two rows of magnificent walnut-trees, shad- 
ing a broad gravel-walk near Grosvenor Gate ; these trees formed a 
circle, the area of which will be readily imagined, when the reader is 
informed that the reservoir of the Chelsea Waterworks, which was 
placed in the centre of this circle, stood ninety feet from the nearest 
tree. This splendid grove was consigned to the axe during the war 
against Napoleon about the end of the last century, the wood being 
required by Government, to be used in the manufacture of stocks for 
soldiers’ muskets.”’ 

In a chapter on Temple Bar, the writer shows how many 
attempts were made to have the famous barrier taken away 
before the final sentence was pronounced. A bar separating 
London from Westminster has stood on the site of Temple Bar 
from time immemorial; but Mr. Walford observes that no allu- 
sion to the Bar as a “gate” is to be found before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The old Bar was pulled down after the Fire of London, 
and the structure so familiar to all Londoners was completed 
by Sir Christopher Wren in 1672. A hundred years later the 
cry for its destruction was raised, but in 1789 the Bar seems 
to have had a narrow escape, for the motion of an Alderman 
that it should be taken down was lost by a majority of one. 
Mr. Walford does not expend regret on the removal of this 
famous relic, which is associated with so much that is terrible 
in English history, and, we may add, with so much that is 
quaint and grotesque. Another historic edifice has disap- 
peared with Northumberland House, and it is, perhaps, char- 
acteristic of the age that the building which now first strikes 
a spectator while standing under the portico of the National 
Gallery is a monster hotel. Mr. Walford’s account of the House 
is drawn from familiar sources. The gossip associated with the 
building, and with its contents and inmates, is pleasantly 
recorded, and may have satisfied the curiosity of magazine- 
readers, but the chapter contains nothing which cannot be 
readily met with elsewhere. Indeed, as we pass from paper to 
paper, we are constrained to wonder more and more that the 
clever writer of these superficial sketches should have deemed 
them worthy of preservation in a permanent form. 

Short and by no means remarkable reviews of Mr. 'Timbs’s 
Curiosities of London, of Dean Milman’s Annals of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and of the Life of Lord Macaulay, did all the service 
for which they are fitted on their first appearance, in magazines 
or newspapers; and such topics as the Plague in London and 
the Great Fire, that swept away the pestilence, may be said to 
have been worn threadbare by previous writers. On the last- 
mentioned topic, indeed, a few facts of comparative novelty are 
inserted, but for these the author would seem to have been 
indebted to a relative. Mr. Walford’s chatty pages, however, 
are admirably fitted for idle reading. He is never dull, he 
demands nothing from his readers, and he gives them a good 
deal of which they may probably be ignorant. As a con- 
tribution to literature, the book is without value. No one, we 
imagine, would ever care to glanee a second time at any paper 
contained in it; but we may add, to the credit of the author 
that any reader with leisure to be idle may find amusement of 
an agreeable sort in these smartly written pages. 
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MONSIEUR LOVE.* 

Tuts is, of course, the old, old story, but it is a charming varia- 
tion on the inexhaustible theme of the eternal “he” and “ she.” 
Evidently the work of a young author, probably her first, in 
this novel there is more than promise, there is real, present 
merit, and in its girlish freshness, its genuine sentiment, its 
pleasant enthusiasm, and ready sympathy, a refreshing con- 
trast to the hateful tone that has of late pervaded the novels 
for which we are indebted to young ladies. The very 
timidity which the author betrays over and over again is 
pretty and graceful, like the first steps of a child on the rim 
of summer sea-foam ; and if her story be somewhat wanting in 
knowledge of the world, it is perfectly free from the cynicism 
and self-assertion characteristic of that school among her 
contemporaries, whose motives and style Miss Coxon has 
successfully avoided. Imagine, in this day of distorted rela- 
tionships and emancipated ideas, a heroine of fiction, beautiful 
and good, who actually loves, respects, and obeys her grand- 
mother, believing it possible that the old lady may be both 
wise and disinterested, and is not loftily revolted at the 
unesthetic aspect of age and of infirmity! And this hero- 
ine, capable of such out-of-date sentiments, is a charming 
girl, full of talent and eagerness, endowed with a quiet 
loftiness of mind befitting an English lady, and of high 
courage, taking the buffets of life without any raving, but 
knowing how to love nobly and with self-devotion. And 
yet she is not a heroine of the grand order; she is of 
the bright, pleasant, girlish kind, and there is not a dull 
page or a bit of tall-talking in the book. The story opens 
with a sketch of the home of Victoire Treherne, Polwhyn 
Manor, in Cornwall, This is prettily drawn, evidently from the 
life; and when the reader follows Victoire to the wood, seldom 
resorted to by anybody except herself, and which slopes down 
to a trout stream in which no one has any right to fish, he makes 
a not very hazardous guess that the opportune angler is not 
far off whose sport shall that day mean serious things to Victoire 
Treherne. He and she, the angler and the lady, are intro- 
duced to each other in a very pretty and original scene; 
although the meeting lacks the bcldness of the hero- 
ine who invaded an hotel, and acted as an amateur 
attendant, in order to get a good look at handsome 
men whom she had seen im the street; or the charming in- 
genuousness of that other nice girl who sang “ Cherry Ripe ” in 
the Morgue, and made her future husband’s acquaintance by 
bumping against him while running a race with a school-fellow. 
Here is the sketch of Victoire in the wood, as Paul Lyndon, 
tishing unpermitted in Mrs. Treherne’s trout stream, sees her 
first :— 

“Reaching a small and level piece of turf, she threw down her 
book, tossed her hat aside, and paced up and down, studying in her 
mind what she had read; then she began to repeat a scene of the 
play, slowly at first, considering each sentence, pondering how to 
give every word its just weight and expression, repeating each speech 
till she was, to some extent, satisfied with her delivery of it; in 
short, studying a part, and studying it with a rare, though un- 
taught artistic sense of its meaning, with an earnest delight 
in its beauty, which were the natural outcome of the dramatic 
instinct that was strong within her, though never encouraged or 
even guessed at, so strong that this stolen exercise of it was 
the greatest pleasure of her life. She had studied enough for 
to-day; she took two steps forward and stood, no longer 
Victoire Treherne, but Duchess of Malfi. She acted most of the 
chief scenes, speaking the other parts in a low voice, playing that of 
the Duchess with an untutored passion and pathos which showed 
capabilities for great things. Her slight for ‘m, drawn up to its full 
height, seemed to grow into majesty, her voice clearer and sweeter, 
her cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkled and shone; the girl was trans- 
formed. Her acting was untaught and imperfect, it could not be 
otherwise, but she felt the power of the part as few women could; she 
would have made an audience feel it, too. 

*I am Duchess of Malfi still !’ 

The goaded woman’s pride and agony burst from her lips with such 
fierce passion as fairly to startle a listener who was watching her 
from behind a clump of trees.” 

The hidden angler—he is a little too superbly handsome, but 
that is very pardonable in a jeune premier in every sense—is 
also an actor, and the grandson of an old friend of Mrs. Tre- 
herne’s. Paul Lyndon and Victoire have a very pretty little 
discovery-scene of their own, and the reader speedily finds him- 
self in the presence of “ Monsieur Love.” The course of the 
story is not, however, in the least what the well-trained novel- 
reader imagines it is going to be. The weakness of Lyndon's 
character is cleverly indicated, in the first impulse which leads 





* Monsieur Love. By Ethel Coxon. London: Bentley and Son. 





him to conceal the fact that he is an actor from the proud and 
aristocratic old lady who, simply and unsuspectingly, wel- 
comes him when he is brought to Polwhyn accidentally by her 
son, the uncle of Victoire, on the score of his birth and 
breeding; and the fatal selfishness and cowardice of it are 
made plain when he conceals a more important fact still from 
Victoire, winning her heart, while he cannot ask her hand. 
We must not tell the story, which is off beaten tracks, 
interesting, and singular, as the work of a young writer, 
in that it is never exaggerated, and that in it no one is 
either inhuman or superhuman. Miss Coxon draws upon her 
imagination in the portion of her story that deals with the 
behind-the-scenes of the lives of actors and actresses, and with 
things theatrical in general; she is at home with the other por- 
tions of it. We like very much indeed her kindly, sympathetic, 
pretty sketch of “Nellie,” the good, foolish little actress, 
and especially we like the simple, sinless explanation of her 
quarrel with her husband, and the touching mixture of pettish- 
ness and humility in the poor, ill-appreciated wife, whose innate 
vulgarity is skilfully indicated. In all this, however, the writer's 
good-faith is greater than her knowledge of the world of which 
she writes, and her pictures are idealised. 

We should like to say more than we can say, without 
telling the story, of the cleverness and originality of the 
manner in which Miss Coxon concludes this simple history. The 
common-place, the trite, and yet the sensational, so plainly 
offered themselves to her, and have been rejected with such good- 
taste, that we do not think even the most careless reader can 
fail to discern real artistic power in the conclusion of the novel. 
The book is far from faultless; for instance, there is a good deal 
of dubious grammar in it. The speakers are in the habit of 
terminating their sentences with the preposition “to,” and the 
author flagrantly misuses the verbs “to lie” and “to lay;” 
but these and other faults are of a kind which practice and 
care will cure,—they are not radical, and they are insignificant, 
in comparison with the qualities for which we have praised this 
first novel. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE COUNTY OF SURREY.* 
Tuis is one of the most recent and most interesting additions to 
Mr. Stanford’s admirable series of cheap and portable guides to 
the English counties. What Mr. Murray has done on a large 
and exhaustive scale, and in a way to satisfy the most curious 
and studious traveller, Mr. Stanford is endeavouring to do for 
the hasty tourist, whose chief desire is to know what places 
to see, and how and at what cost he can see them. Mr. 
Bevan performs his task in a complete and business-like 
style. He wastes no words, gives the tourist all or nearly all 
the instruction he can possibly need, and provides for him an 
ample variety of routes. <A pedestrian with this little book in 
his pocket can scarcely make a mistake in his choice of excur- 
sions, and if he consult with sufficient care the two admirable 
maps, he is not likely to go astray. As far as we have been 
able to test the directions of the Guide, we have found them 
extremely accurate; but the first issue of a book of this 
kind is never free from errors—it is impossible that it 
should be—and we note a few mistakes or deficiencies 
which it may be as well to correct in the next edition. We 
hear for the first time that Jeremiah Markland translated 
Euripides, and we may remind Mr. Bevan that he has mistaken 
the period of Pope’s removal to Twickenham by three years. 
It was in 1718, not 1715, that the poet left Chiswick, with his 
mother, and settled for the remainder of his life on the spot 
he has made so famous. Literature is, perhaps, a little 
out of the guide-book writer’s province, but Mr. Bevan 
is certainly mistaken when he calls Camilla one of Miss 
Burney’s most successful works; and if the lovely neigh- 
bourhood of Albury owes its immortality to Mr. Martin 
Tupper’s Stephen Langton, it is to be feared it will live 
a very obscure life indeed. Passing from Albury to Streat- 
ham, we may observe that the mansion in Streatham 
Park inhabited for so many years by the Thrales and their 
famous guest, Dr. Johnson, did not stand “in the corner of the 
common nearest Tooting,” nor is its place “now occupied by a 
boarding-house.” There is no tablet in memory of Sir Arthur 
Helps in Streatham Church, but his family vault is in the 
churchyard. Where, by the way, did Mr. Bevan learn that 
the ancient name of Dorking is Cotmandene ? He may be right, 








* Tourist's Guide to the County of Surrey. Containing full Information concerni 
all its Favourite Places of Resort. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.8S.,F.S.S. With Maps. 
London ; Stanford. 1879, 
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but it is not the name given in Domesday Book, and it is the 

name attached to a pleasant common, the cricket-ground 
of the town, and a spot at one time in high repute for its 
salubrity. These are all trifling matters, which we mention 
only because the book is good, and likely to be in such 
constant use that nothing can be unimportant that affects its 
accuracy. The only blunder of any significance that we have 
discovered, and it is a curious one, occurs on p. 19, where we 
read that “Prince Leopold,” the husband of the Princess 
Charlotte, is buried in the mausoleum in the grounds of 
Claremont ! 

Surrey is a very small county, but in many respects it is as 
interesting as any county in England. Nowhere else out- 
side the metropolis will you find in so narrow a com- 
pass so much that is worthy of attention. The ground is sacred 
to great names and to great deeds, and the scenery, although 
destitute of lakes and mountains, is beautiful enough to inspire 
the fancy and to satisfy the heart. The wealth of Surrey asso- 
ciations is known, it is to be feared, to few even of its residents, 
and many a man who has lived all his life in the county is 
probably more familiar with the “lions” of Switzerland or Italy, 
than with “the memorials and the things of fame” that lie 
almost at his feet. The scenery of Surrey is, as Mr. Bevan 
points out, of the true English type. Fields rich in colour 
during spring-time, woods and bosky dells and over- 
arched lanes, pleasant country homesteads, lordly mansions 
and spacious parks, extensive commons, and village greens 
devoted every summer evening, and often through the long 
hours of a summer day, to the national game of cricket; these 
are some of the features of the county which will attract the 
tourist’s attention. Many a sweet spot will make him linger, as 
he wanders through this homeliest and most motherly of counties, 
which may have been in Mrs. Browning’s thoughts when she 
wrote of,— 

“ The happy violets hiding from the roads, 

The primroses run down to, carrying gold,— 

The tangled hedge-rows, where the cows push out 

Impatient horns, and tolerant churning mouths, 

’Twixt dripping ash-boughs. 

Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist ; 

Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills, 

And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 

And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods, 

And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere.” 
But the scenery of Surrey has features of a less domestic char- 
acter. Within a few miles of London, in the neighbourhood of 
Esher, for example, and more noticeably in the country round 
Leith Hill and Holmbury, there are wild tracts of moorland, 
covered with furze and heather, over which the pedestrian 
may wander in solitude; and it is remarkable, consider- 
ing the position of the county, how freely even its most 
cultivated portions can be traversed on horseback or on 
foot. In the neighbourhood of Dorking, for example, there 
is free access to Betchworth Park, both on its upper and 
lower ground; the adjacent woods are accessible, in many 
places the accommodation of seats is provided, and almost every 
lovely nook in this loveliest of spots can be explored at will. 
At Norbury—known to all readers of Fanny Burney—there is 
a public way through the grounds, and also, if we remember 
rightly, access to the Druids’ Grove, famous for its yew trees, 
“which were in their manhood when William the Conqueror 
was a boy.” At Denbies, again, which, like Norbury, stands 
on a lovely site, a public footpath leads almost in front of the 
house to Ranmore Common, and dropping down from that high 
ground into the road leading from Dorking to Wotton and 
Abinger, the traveller, having first explored Bury Hill, with its 
beautiful eminence called the Nower, can turn into the gates of the 
Rookery, the birthplace of Population Malthus, pass in front of 
the house and through the woods to the valley of Broadmoor, 
and thence by devious windings to Leith Hill. Mr. Bevan 
observes, by the way, that there is no admission to Wotton 
House, the residence two centuries ago of “ Sylva” Evelyn, but 
he might have added that here also there is a bridle-path through 
the grounds. 

Leith Hill and Box Hill are among the sights of Surrey, which 
boasts also the famous views from Richmond Hill, and from other 
heights, which, like Cooper’s Hill and St. Anne’s Hill are distin- 
guished for beauty of prospect as well as for the associations to 
which they are linked. The view from Cooper’s Hill, “the Mount 
Parnassus of Sir John Denham,” is, in Mr. Thorne’s judgment, 
one of the loveliest in the neighbourhood of London; and St. 











Anne’s Hill, beloved of Cowley and of Fox, deserves an equal re- 
putation. The illustrious men who, by living or dying in Surrey, 
may be said to have done honour to the county, cannot readily be 
numbered. Sir Walter Raleigh was once a resident at Mitcham, 
Pitt died on Putney Heath; at Putney, Gibbon was born and 
Douglas Jerrold died ; there, too, for some years, lived Henry 
Fielding, and there Handel found a temporary home; 
Chertsey is sacred to Cowley; Richmond to Thomson 
and Earl Russell; Streatham to Dr. Johnson; Betchworth 
to Abraham Tucker, Wotton to Evelyn; Moor Park to Sir 
William Temple, to Swift and Stella; and who can doubt that 
in years to come—far off may the time be !—pilgrims will visit 
with reverent curiosity the summer home of Mr. Tennyson, at 
Haslemere ? 

Mr. Bevan’s little volume suggests other thoughts, for the 
theme is one expansive enough for a Quarterly-Review article, 
and the space at our disposal is limited. We should like to say 
something of the trees for which Surrey is remarkable—Leigh 
Hunt called it the great garden of walnuts, but it is quite as 
famous for its oaks and beeches, its cedars, chestnuts, and yews— 
something of the famous sites watered by the Thames, something 
of the Mole, berhymed by six poets; something more than has 
been said already of the men of letters whose names are perman- 
ently associated with the county. The pleasure of travel is 
enormously increased by the knowledge we carry with us on our 
way, but apart from the knowledge and the delight to be gained 
from association, the tourist in Surrey, especially if he traverse 
the county on foot, will be amply repaid by the beauty of hill 
and down, of wood and moorland, of park and homestead. He 
should take care, however, to plan his course beforehand, and 
Mr. Bevan’s Guide will instruct him how to do this to the 
best advantage. If the sun will but shine upon his ramble, we 
can assure him that he will find it profitable and pleasant. 
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Treland and the Holy See in the Middle Ages. By Willis Nevins. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—While protesting against the inference 
that he holds a brief for Rome, Mr. Nevins tells us that having under- 
taken this work with a strong animus agaiust the Holy See in rela- 
tion to its dealings with Ireland, he has now become convinced that the 
action of the Popes at the time of the Norman Conquest was wisely 
taken. The reader will find much that is cufious in this book, especi- 
ally about pre-Christian Ireland ; that, for instance, in the so-called year 
of the world 3657, or 1537 B.C., gold was first smelted in Ireland by 
one Tighernmas; that by him also stuffs for clothing were dyed, 
colours marking a distinction of rank, and denoting the difference 
between the slave and the free-man. Music and poetry were also 
cultivated among the ancient Irish, but did not check their homicidal 
proclivities. There are some interesting details about St. Patrick, 
who, by the by, was not an Irishman at all, but of Latin race. He 
was sent to Ireland by Pope Celestine, we are told, in the “age of 
Christ,” 482. (There are two opinions about this, by the way.) The 
good seed of the Word was undoubtedly sown by him and others, but 
the harvest of mercy and good works was scarcely a plentiful one in 
Christianised Ireland. English tyranny comes, as we might expect, 
to the front, and there is no denying the impeachment. Mr. Nevins 
cites the Letter of Honorius, A.D. 1220, wherein the Pope obtains 
for Irishmen the right of being appointed equally with Normans to 
ecclesiastical posts, and protests against the injustice by which they 
were excluded. 

The Institution of Marriage in the United Kingdom; being Law, 
Facts, Suggestions, and remarkable Divorce Cases. By Philanthropus, 
(J.A., LL.D.) (Effingham Wilson.)—This book contains a large 
amount of useful information on the subject of the Marriage-laws of 
the United Kingdom, and also on those of foreign States, and the 
evils arising from faulty or imperfect legislation are exposed at length 
and with considerable ability. The question of divorce occupies a 
large portion of the work, and in connection with this subject some 
matters are incidentally discussed which had perhaps been better left 
alone, as they are usually confined to medical works written for pro- 
fessional readers. The measure proposed by the author as a remedy 
for existing mischiefs is of a somewhat startling character. Further 
legislation may or may not be desirable, but it is certain that any 
attempt to establish a greatly enlarged facility of divorce would 
offend the moral sense of a great majority of the public, and would 
in all probability only aggravate evils already too rife. 

The Expectation of the Christ. Lectures by the Right Rev. James 
Moorhouse, D.D., Lord Bishop of Melbourne. (Calder and Co.)—The 
scope of these discourses is the proof that the Messianic prophecies 
were the outcome of a revelation not only divine, but unique in its 
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character, the divine impulse being different from that communicated 
to the mind of the good man in converse with God. The preacher 
argues that the standpoint of the prophet, inasmuch as the vision 
granted him is super-sensuous, is altogether distinct from that mental 
condition denominated clairvoyance, or from any of the phenomena 
which we associate with certain abnormal states. Dr. Moorhouse 
brings under review the Messianic revelation in connection with 


Jewish institutions, and the whole course of Jewish history. 
» Referring to the objections urged by Dr. Strauss in his well- 
known “Life of Christ,’—namely, that the prophecy and the 


life were not independent of each other, and that the correspondences 
between them were first created by the authors of the Gospels,—Dr. 
Moorhouse quotes from Strauss’s “ New Life of Jesus” words which 
not only amount to a modification of his previous statements, but 
‘‘ involve a conclusive condemnation of his whole theory.” “ With a 
personality,” says Strauss, “of such immeasurable historical effect as 
that of Jesus obviously was, there cannot be a question of adaptation, 
or of playing a part.’’ Any candid reader, we think, can scarcely fail 
to draw the same inference, or at least to admit that Strauss has re- 
ceded very considerably from the position he first took up. All the 
more is the assumption justified, that the Incarnation can alone 
explain the life of the Messianic people and interpret what was meant 
by “Israel’s hope.” 

Why are the Welsh People Alienated from the Church ? A Sermon. 
By Henry T. Edwards, M.A., Dean of Bangor. Preached in St. 
David’s (Welsh) Church, Liverpool, Sunday, May 25th, 1878. 
(Rivingtons and Co.)—This is a very masterly discourse, which we 
cordially recommend to the study of all statesmen and Churchmen. 
The sermon contains some passages of great eloquence. We would 
especially note the one in which the preacher speaks of “the 
moment,” at one of the Welsh open-air religious assemblages, 
“when the strong wind of some native prophet’s fervid eloquence 
has swept over their souls, in rhythmic gusts, stirring to their inmost 
recesses all the deeps of mystic emotion in their being, and when one 
ean hardly fail to be borne back in thought to the woodland shrines 
of their forefathers; while in the gleams of severe joy, breaking 
through clouds and darkness, at once lighting up and melting the 
melancholy features, which, by long mental gazing at the hard, gloomy, 
loveless image into which ultra-Calvinism changes the glory of 
the loving God, have themselves been changed from sadness 
to sadness, into the same image of leaden gloom, the spectator 
must have recognised the spiritual successors of those natural sun- 
beams that pierced the shadows of the Druidical groves, streaming 
as smiles from ‘the Face of the Sun’—in the words of their 
ancient motto—and as glances from ‘the Eye of Light,’ to relieve 
the sombre enthusiasm of an ever-devont, God-seeking race.’’ But 
it is not as a piece of glowing oratory—and Dean Edwards is a Celt 
of the Celts—that we value the present pulpit utterance. It is 
because it supplies a lucid and convincing answer to the question,— 
Why are the Welsh of to-day so largely lost to the National Church ? 
while the author is sanguine enough to believe, as we ourselves also 
are, that when light shall have been thrown upon the real 
state of the Welsh Church, when due consideration shall have 
been given to the fact that Welsh is still the mother-tongue 
of over a million souls—that is, of nearly five-sixths of the inhabitants 
of Wales—and that it is the language in which three-fourths of them 
still worship God, efficacious remedies may yet be found for the 
mitigation or general absorption of a dissidence which has been oc- 
casioned almost entirely by English neglect of the needs and claims 
of our Cymric brethren. Dean Edwards has succeeded in giving a 
luminous as well as a most pathetic narrative of the treatment to 
which the Welsh have been subjected in spiritual matters since the 
days of the Norman kings. As early as 1196 A.D., a petition, signed 
by several of the native princes, was addressed to the Pope, com- 
plaining of the conduct of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in “sending 
them, as a matter of course, English bishops, who are ignorant of the 
manners and customs of the land, and who cannot preach the word of 
God to the people.’’ But after long experience of injustice, the Welsh 
found a new day dawning over them when a Welsh dynasty, the off- 
spring of Owain Tudor, the Anglesey squire of Plas Penmynydd, rose 
to the throne of England, and from 1547 to 1700 the Church so faith- 
fully discharged her duty throughout the Principality—being as 
Welsh to the Welsh—that the Welsh, almost as one man, accepted 
the Reformation, and that at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
with the exception of thirty-six Separatist congregations, the entire 
people of Wales adhered to the Church. The House of Brunswick 
inaugurated a very different, and as it could scarcely fail to prove, a 
most fatal policy. Bishops and Deans, and other ecclesiastical 
functionaries, were set over the natives, while utterly ignorant of 
their language and traditions; and what happened from a like 
cause in Ireland, at the time of the Reformation, has only too 
striking a parallel in the ecclesiastical condition of Wales now, with 
this difference,—that the latter has become Nonconformist, while 
the Irish were driven into the arms of the Papacy. The thirty-six 

Welsh meeting-houses of 1700 have become nearly 3,000 in 1879. 








The story needs no comment, and no subject could more worthily 
occupy the attention of the forthcoming Church Congress at Swansea, 
than that which is so ably discussed by the Dean of Bangor in the 
present discourse. We will only add that we can commend its 
theology and spirituality, as much as its true patriotism. 

Novets.—A Woman of Mind. By Mrs. Adolphe Smith. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Silvia is the daughter of a country squire, 
one Admiral Clevedon, who is described as administering a some- 
what Draconian justice,—sending a man to prison, for instance, for 
getting drunk. The Admiral is a very rigid Conservative. Silvia is 
a Radical, and rebels against the conventional maxims and moralities 
of the society in which she moves. The Admiral is so dismayed at 
the revolutionary tendencies which she displays, that he leaves his 
property away from his daughter to a cousin, who, however, is to 
marry her, if she is willing. Of course she is not willing, for the 
cousin is nothing better than one of the jeunesse dorée; and has no 
sympathy with her aims and beliefs. Silvia, therefore, leaves her 
home, with nothing but a legacy of £300 that she can call her own, 
The account of her endeavours to obtain employment is interesting, 
and has the pathos which such accounts seldom fail to have. 
And the description of her work, as secretary to some society for 
the benefit of women, is equally good. This is the strong point 
of the book. These chapters may be read with real, practical 
benefit, though it is not every one who has the heroine’s natural gifts 
of tact and kindly sympathy. Silvia’s influence raises a young man 
who has been hitherto content with social successes, to honest work. 
His endeavours take a turn which would have scandalised many of 
the more serious novel-readers of an older generation, for he makes 
himself a great name on the stage. We may be allowed to suggest 
that he rises to the pinnacle of fame with unexampled ease. To such 
criticisms on its construction this novel is often open; but it isa 
good book, nevertheless, admirable in its aim, and written with 
intelligence and force. Margaret Dunbar. By Annabel Gray. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—This is one of the very oddest books 
It contains sentences more ungram- 
matical than anything we have seen before in print. The 
following is no unfair specimen:—‘“ Margaret only hungered 
for an embrace that could never more be hers, haunted by 
the feeling of those other lips, she had last kissed before they 
both fell asleep, feeling which, solemnised every instinct and comprised 
all her past.” And yet there are shrewd and clever observations 
scattered here and there throughout the volumes, and the story, 
absurd in many respects as it is, yet somehow contrives to carry us 
on tothe end. Margaret, who is a very curious mixture of precocity 
and simplicity, saves a man from a wreck, and affords a proof that 
there is some truth in the old sea-side superstition that a man so saved 
is sure to do his preserver some deadly injury. (It is a little sur- 
prising to find a girl “just entering her teens” able to steer a boat 
ina gale.) After this, her fortunes are bound up with those of the 
man she has saved. The story is but a poor affair. It has, as far as 
we can discover, inexplicable difficulties. How did it come to pass, for 
instance, that Elsie was younger than her brother, and yet the legiti- 
mate heir? But it is written with a certain force and vivacity. If 
Miss “ Annabel Gray ’’ will study grammar, and not forget to correct 
her proofs, she may write something of some value hereafter.—— 
Sidonie. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
We are introduced to some scenes of high-life, and to some scenes of 
low-life ; and, of course, find out in the end that the characters in 
the two are somehow connected. Yolande, Countess of Lianercost, is 
the connecting-link. An experienced novel-reader at once perceives 
that she is not what she seems, and is not surprised when he finds her 
leaving the mansion of the Earl, to meet a very vulgar “’Arry” on the 
Thames Embankment. Then she has an aristocratic lover, whom she 
also meets in a somewhat unusual way. In fact, she is quite the 
typical Countess of the sensational novel. But a sensational novel 
which produces no sensation beyond that of weariness, is not a suc- 
cess; and this has been our experience of Sidonie.——Lynton 
Abbott’s Children. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—We thought at 
first that we were going to have something of a comedy in this book. 
There is something amusing in the old squire’s foregone conclusion 
that all his children were to be sons, his plans for their disposal in 
life, his disappointment when the child turns out to be a girl, and his 
resolute attempt to ignore nature. But the gloom gathers on the 
story, as we proceed, The syuire’s second son turns out to be a 
superlative villain, and before we come to the end we have a tragedy 
indeed. The book has its merits. It is written with care, and shows 
some thought and skill in drawing character in its author; but it is 
not attractive, nor, on the whole, successful. 

The Great Dionysiak Myth. By Robert Brown. Vols. I. and II. 
(Longmans and Co.)—We may indeed say, with the Stranger, in one 
of Plato’s Dialogues, that the object of inquiry in these two learned 
volumes “is no trivial thing, but a very various and complicated one.” 
The title hardly suggests to an ordinary person the vast amount of 
ground which the author covers. The Dionysiak Myth, in his view, is 
nothing less than a picture of all the most important aspects of 





3 vols. 
that we have ever read. 
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human life; and mankind, in composing it, may be said, in his words, 
to have been “revealing their own nature and mental basis.” Dionysus 
or Bacchus turns out on investigation to be “one of the vastest and most 
wonderful concepts that ever entered the imagination of a thinker, or 
received the homage of a devotee.’’ Mr. Brown is, indeed, an enthu- 
siastic devotee of the worthy god, and he is too modest in saying, as 
he does in his preface, that he has simply “amused some leisure- 
hours” with the study of his subject. He has, in fact, produced two 
learned volumes, in which the whole matter and many collateral 
matters are elaborately discussed. He analyses the conceptions of 
the god, as they would seem to have presented themselves to Homer, 
Pindar, the tragedians, and Herodotus, and in all these he discovers, 
as he thinks, a certuin unity. The conclusion at which he arrives is 
not a new one, and it has had many distinguished supporters, among 
whom we may name Mr. Fox Talbot and Dr. Déllinger. Bacchus, 
according to this view, was an Assyrian stranger, or Semitic intruder, 
and henceforth the notion that he was originally an Aryan divinity is 
to be abjured as a heresy. There can be no question that Mr. Brown 
makes out a very strong case for this theory. The familiar idea of 
Bacchus as the wine-god specially, is a mere blunder, and indeed the 
most careless reader of Greek poetry must have noted that this was, 
after all, but a subordinate part of his character. As the god of 
many names, he had a variety of aspects, some of which strike us 
as very inconsistent with the common notion about him. He was at 
times even the “ wise counsellor”? and the “law-giver.” Mr. Brown 
thinks it a mistake to connect his inspiration and oracular utterances 
with the frenzy produced by wine, and he traces this conception of 
him to his Oriental origin. He was a solar divinity, and to this the 
name Dionysus may refer, and this may have been the root of the 
whole concept ; but itis not possible to treat him from this point of 
view exclusively, as some would do. The subject, of course, is a 
very obscure one. It isa pity that Herodotus thought the esoteric 
history of the god, which he had heard from the Egyptian priests, so 
awful that he dared not give it. 

Menwirs of Hans Hendrik. Written by Himself. Translated 
from the Eskimo by Dr. Henry Rint. Edited by Professor D. G. 
Stephens. (Triibner)—Hans Hendrik is an Eskimo, born at 
Fiskernaes, one of the Danish settlements in South Greenland. He 
took service with Dr. Kane in the American expedition (1853-1855), 
and afterwards accompanied the expeditions of Hayes, Hall, and 
Nares. From all these commanders he carned good opinions. His 
account of himself is a literary curiosity of a very interesting kind, a 
genuine glimpse into a subject, of which, for the most part, civilised 
men know nothing. One noticeable thing is, the suspicion with which 
he seems to have regarded his fellow-travellers. Again and again he 
describes the agony of fear into which the banter of the sailors— 
who seem to have played upon his terrors—had thrown him. It 
would be well for the civilised to realise this suspicious habit in their 
dealings with the uncivilised. 

Paolo Gianini. By Pericles Tzikos. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
We have in this novel pictures, drawn with no little vigour and spirit, 
of literary and social life in Italy. The hero is a man of letters, and 
the result of his experience is the conclusion that Italy is not the 
place for a great career, which should be rather sought in England. 
Nothing contributes more to this result than his connection with a 
certain journal, called the Northern Echo, a narrative which has 
every appearance of being “ founded on fact.’”’ It is noteworthy that 
the salary proposed to him for his editor's work is five hundred 
francs (£20) per month, and this is apparently meant to be 
liberal. It is not wonderful that England should have a more 
promising look than Italy. Paolo has a sister, Iole, and through 
him we make the acquaintance of a certain Baron Enrico 
Ernano, and of various circles of fashionable society. It is an ac- 
quaintance that does not impress the reader at all pleasantly. Every- 
where one sees a dreary level of frivolity and profligacy. The 
author writes English with uncommon facility and correctness. The 
indications of a foreign origin are very few, and these of a trifling 
kind, such, for instance, as “the steep ascent of that rugged moun- 
tain in Phocide.’”’ It is more characteristic of a Southern nationality, 
when we find him relating with some surprise that the hero did not 








weep when he was parted from the lady of his love. “ Paolo did not 
shed one tear,—some men do not.”’ Grief for the dead is the one cause 
which the Englishman acknowledges for tears, and even of that 
he is half aghamed. 
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Ainsworth (W. H.), The Spendthrift, illustrated, cr 8vo ...... (Routledge) 3/6 
Augustine (St.), Manual of Devotion, by M. Dods, new ed. (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Boswell’s Correspondence with A. Erskine, Preface by G. B. Hill (DelaRue) 7/0 
Burekbardt (J.), The Cicerone : an Art Guide to Painting in Italy (J. Murray) 6/0 
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Cooke (A. H.), Herodotus, Second Persian War, 18mo ..................(Maemillan) 16 
Cutting-Out and Dressmaking, 18mo ............ ES (Macmillan) 1/0 
Fenn (G. M.), The Parson o’ Dumford, 3 vols., cr 8vo........ (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Fleming (J.), Christian Sunsets, &c., new ed., cr 8vo... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
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Harte’s (B.), Works, 6 vols. 12M0_ ... .....secceresseseecee enesse..seeeeeeeee( Outledge) 15/0 
Hawley (J. H.), Senior Course of English Composition, l0thed ,12m>2(Boulton) 2/0 
Howitt (Mrs.), Art Student in Munich, 2nd edition, 2 vols. er 8vo...(De la Rue) 10/6 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris International Exhibitien, folio ......(Virtue) 15/0 
Immermann (K.), Der Oberhof,a Tale of Westphalian Life...“Simpkin & Co.) 16 
Julien (F.), First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar (Sampson Low) 1/0 
Kingston (W. H. G.), Clara Maynard, &c., cr 8vo .........(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 











Marsham (RB ), Cousin Simon, cr 8¥0_ .......++. ereseuee (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Mathews (E. D.), Up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, 8vo ...(sampson Low) 18/0 
Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1879, cr 8vo ...... (Wesleyan Con. Office) 2/0 





Miss Priscilla Hunter, and How She Spent Her Holiday ...... (Nimmo & Bain) 1/6 
Mosse (S. T.), Questions, with Answers, on Old and New Test. (Simpk'n&Co.) 6/0 
Phillips (E. C.), Bunchy, or Children of Scharsbrook Farm (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Pictorial Tour of the World, roy 8vo ........ gerenegnememenetevenngginicenaus (Sangster) 6/0 
Records of a Stormy Life, 3 vols. cr 8VO... .......0e0eeeeee ...(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Rideing (W. H.), A Saddle in the Wild West, &c., 12mo ......(\immo & Bain) 1/6 
Row (C. A.), Christian Evidences, &c., 2nd edition, Svo... ..+(F. Norgate) 12/6 
Sallust, Jugurthine War, edited by A. Milnes, 12mo ........ «(Smyth) 3/0 
Sccial Notes, Vol. 3, royal 8vo seivaeandmniaiaimdatiaiidiacidianhindial (Office) 4/0 
Sporting Sketches at Home and Abroad, by Bagatelle, cr vo ..(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Student's Handbook to University of Oxford, 5th edition, 12mo...(Macmillan) 2/6 
Talbot (T.), The Exile, and other Verses, cr 8vo (Sampson Low &Co.) 5/0 
Tytler (C. C, F.), Making or Marring, 12mo ..... elcieiiiniiannial (Marcus Ward) 2/0 
Vassar (E. T.), Uncle Jobn Vassar ; or, the Fight of Faith, cr 8vo(Dickinson) 2 
Verne (J.), Adventures of Three Englishmen, &c., new edition(Sampson Low) 3/6 
Walton (O. F.), Was I Right? cr Svo........ eroseecosonessceseosooscosoccsoocsonooes (B.T.8S) 3/6 
Words for Peace, by a Layman, cr 8vO ..,...,...000.00 (Palmer) 5/0 
Xenophon, Agesilaus, Notes, &c., by H. Hailstone ...(Cambridge Warehouse) 2/6 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 








Parlia tary A 
application to 





ts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded | 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Mr. HENRY 
IRVING begs to inform the public that this 
| Theatre will reopen to-night, Saturday, when, fora few 
| nights (prior to the production of the “ Iron Chest), 
will be presented the play of THE BELLS. Matthiasy 
| Mr. Irving. Preceded by an original Comedietta, by A. 
| W. Pinero, entitled, DAISY’S ESCAPE. To conclude 
| with Bayle Bernard's Farce of THE BOARDING- 
SCHOOL. Messrs. Barnes, C. Cooper, John Carter, F. 
| Cooper, S. Johnson, Tyars, Pinero, Elwood, Andrews, 
| &c.; Mesdames Florence Terry, Myra Holme, Alma 
| Murray, Harwood, Ewell, Pauncefort. On Satarday 
| next, the 27.h inst., THE IRON CHEST will be pro- 
duced. Sir Edward Mortimer (first time), Mr. Irving. 
| The Box-Office, open 10 till 5, under the direction of 
| Mr. Joseph Hurst. 
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HEATH-BROW SCHOOL. Morning hours, 
—Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead. 
London, N.W. 


CSS MASTER required for 


DUCATIONAL VACANCY. 


RECTORSHIP of the ROYAL COLLEGE, MAU- 
RITIUS. Salary, Re. 10,000, with all the privileges 





EATH-BROW SCHOOL, for BOYS 
HAMPSTEAD.—SESSION 1879-80. 
Classics and English Subjects— and Mr. 
Archibald Ballantyne. 
a and Natural Philosophy—John Bridge, 
M.A. Lond 

French—Miss M. H. Merington; Examiner in, Prof. 
a C. Cassa], LL.D. 

German—Prof. F. Althaus, Ph.D. 

Chemistry—Mr. J. Guppy, under the direction of Prof. 

rff, M.A. 

Writing—C. F. Ring, B an Lond. 
Drawing—Mr. W. H. F' 

Music—Miss C. Squire, y AM. 
Gymnastics and Fencing—Mr. Winterbottom. 
Dancing—Miss Mary Birch. 

The arrangements of the School permit of some 
Girls being received with their Brothers. Elder Girl 
Students are ay ane for the London University 
Examinations, or for Girton College, Cambridge. One 
‘vacancy in a r. 

Next Term begins September 24th. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 


alata AN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


InprIA OFFicg, September 3rd, 1879. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Twenty-four Appointments as Surgeon 
in her Majesty's Indian, Medical Service will be held 
in London, in February, 1880. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be 

bt on lication at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, S.W. 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 

of examination has been fixed 
ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, 
Military Secretary. 


OYAL SCHOOL of. 








of MINES. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

During the Twenty-ninth Session, 1879-80, which 
will commence on the Ist of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 

Chemistry. By E. Frankland, tr e _ 
Metallurgy. By Jobn Percy, M.D.. 

Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., ris. 
Mineralogy. i By “ee W. Smyth, M.A., 
Mining. F.R.S., Chairman. 
Geology. By John W. Judd, 'F.RS. 

Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum on entrance, or two 
— payments of £20, oxclusive of the Labora- 
tories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
suls, Acting Mining aoate and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced price 

Science Teachers are akso admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

For particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus 

(price 6d, A post 7d), apply to the Registrar, Royal 

eChool of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


RENT COLLEGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars, 


6 "Bren to the Secretary. 
rent College, near Nottingham. 


OOM HO Mm 90 Oe 





ITHERNDEN” ’ SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey.—Mr. 0. H. LAKE 
(Graduate in Honours of the Univ. of Lond. ) 


g to the Civil Service of the Colony in respect 
to on and leave of absence 

uired, to fill the above post, a layman who has 
graduated in high Univer-iiy honours (Oxford or 
Cambridge preferred), and has oad experience in 
teaching. A knowledge of the French language is 
also desi 

The Royal College consists of 3 branches, at which 
450 students in all are at present being educated. 
Their ages vary from 8 to 20, and they are prepared for 
the Examivations of the Universities of Cambridge 
and London. 

Written Applications, stating the age and anieced- 
ents of the applicant, and accompanied by copies (not 
originals) of testimonials, may be addressed to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, 
London, and sent in not later than the 8th proximo. 

_ London, September 17th, 1879. 


EWCASTLE UNDER-LYME 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

The Office of HEAD MISTRESS of the ORME 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL will be VACANT in DECEMBER 
NEXT, and the Governors are prepared to receive 
Ap| lications from Candidates to fill the vacancy. 

he emoluments consist of a stipend of £75 per 
annum, and a capitation-fee of £1 upon al! Scholars. 

e School, which is now full, accommodates 159, and 
an enlargement of the premises awaits the decision of 
the nee, many applications for 
admission having been refused, owing to want of 
space. 

Particulars may be obtained from the pateednet, 
Candidates must state age, and send in } Ae lications, 
with Testimonials, on or before Septembe 7 9th. 

THOMAS S HARDING, Clerk to the Govesnevs. 

_ Newcastle, Staffordshire, Septe 5th, 1879. 

HE Rev. CHARLES W. STU BBS, 

M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizemen, 

1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 

Examinations. One acancy September 29. Terms, 

200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 

Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 

Jobn Strachey, Rey. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 








HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Maidenbead.—Boys are spe- 
cially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at all the Public Schools. Also for the 
Naval Cadetship Examinations. In the New House, 
a Junior Preparatory School has been established for 
quite little boys.—For full information, apply to the 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 Harley Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1853. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN in the 
College on October 6th, and in the Schoo! on September 
29th. An Entrance Examination will be held for the 
College on October 2nd, and forthe School on September 
27th. In the higher course for students preparing for 
the Degree Examination at London University, Two 
Scholarships, of the value of 30 gui each, tenable 
for two years, will be open for competition. For sub- 
jects of examination and other particulars, apply to 
the Secretary. An addres: on Thirty Years’ Pro- 
gress in Female Education, by the Princi, al, the Rev. 
J. Li. Davies, may be obtained on application to Miss 
Grove, at the College. 

For the Four Years’ Course, the Senior Professors’ 
Scholarship and the Arnot Scholarship (in Natural 
Science) will be vacant at the beginning of Michaelmas 
Term. 

Intending Candidates must send in their Names to 

the on or before September 27th. 














RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for the Public Sch 
combining with the preparation a natural and har- 
monious development of the Pupil. 

The School opens September 22nd. 


)}DUCATION in GERMANY,— — 
STUTTGART.—The Rev. W. MARKEL has 
vacancies for Pupils desirous of acquiring the German 
Language. First-class references. ‘Terms. 100 guineas 
r annum.—Address, till October 10th, Mrs. MAR- 
EL, HenleyVilla, { Uxbridge Road, oad, Ealing, London,W. 





TUTTGART.—ENGLISH a 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq.. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. TORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart. Germany. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—A 
Protestant Minister offers his House to TWO or 
THREE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, for instruction io 
German, and if required, in Classics, Mathematics 
History, and Geography. Healthy climate, country 
life in tine scenery ; moderate terms. Best references 
will be given by Mr. R. Schmid, Decan in Schwiib- 
Hall, Wiirtemberg (formerly Tutor of Marquis of 
Lorne) .~Address to Mr. GOELLER, Pastor at Alf- 
dorf, near Lorch, in Wiictemberg, Germany. 


CLERGYMAN (late Public School 

Tutor), of Twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
an able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils, 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to poner for the Pub- 
lic Schools, &c, The Principal himself always accom- 
panies bis boys in their walks, and takes part io their 
field-games. His wife devotes herself to their care 
and comfort, and pays the closest attention to their 
health. Thorough training and individual teaching. 
Situation, Yorkshire. Terms, £80 or £90 a year.— 








“CLERICUS,” Leyland, Greenbill Road, Hampstead, 
London. 





y 
Inquiries should be made by letter before September 
22nd. After that date, the Office will be open from 11 
am. to 3 p.m. daily. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. Fees, three, four, and 

four and a half guineas a term. For prospectus and 
furtber particulars, apply at 89 Gower Street. 





I EDFORD COLLEG E (for LADIES), 
8and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway).—The College provides systematic Lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
and Preparatory Classes for Junior Students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on "THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 9%tb. New Students to present themselves 
between 10 and 4 on October 7th. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by = 
competition.—Prospectuses, with rticulars 
Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may be bad at the College. 

HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
WILL BE OPENED, BY 
Mr. and Mrs. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 
in September, 
At No. 8 BEVERLEY ROAD, ANEBLEY, 


S.E 


pe a Prospectus, &c., apply as above. 


(1. OLDS WORTHY GURNEY’S 

STOVES, if in fair condition, purchased or taken 
in exchange.—Apply to Messrs. EDWARDS and 
SON, Stove Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 
49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, Londun. 








T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE.—The Winter Session begins 

October Ist. The Hospital has a service of 710 beds 
(inclading 30 at Highgate for Convalescents). 

Students can reside within the Hospital! walls sub- 
ject to Vollege regulations. For particulars, apply 
personally or by letter to the Warden of the College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfeld, E.C. A 
handbook forwarded on application. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships. Three 

open Scholarships will be offered for competition 
on September 25tb. 

Candidates must be under 25 years of age, and not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical practice of 
any Metropolitan Medical school. Two in Science, of 
tte value of £130 (one limited to candidates under 20 
years of age). Subjects: Bo'any, Zoology, Physics, 
Chemistry. 

One, of the value of £50, in Latin, Mathematics, 
and French, German, or Greek, at the option of the 
candidate; not more than one to be taken by 
any candidate. . 

For particulars and Pie of former examinations, 
apply personally or by letter to the Warden of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. 


S". BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE.—Classes for the University of 
| Matriculation Examination. A Class is be 
from October 8th for the January Examination. 
(including all subjects), £10 10s. 

Prelimivary Scientific Examination —A Clas: in 
all the subjects of this ination, including practical 
work, is held from January to July. Fee, to students 
of the Hospital, £8 8s; to others, £10 10s (including 
chemicals). 

First M.B. Examination.—A Class is held from 
January to July. Fee, £7 7s. All these classes are 
open to students of the Huspital and to others. 

For ee. apply to the Warden of Se eee 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E.—The 

SEASON 1879-80 will COMMENCE on WEDNES- 
DAY, October 1, 1879. Two Ent 
ships, value £60 and £40, will be a tee for competi- 
tion at the end of September to new students. En- 
tries on or before September 20th. Fees to Lectures 
and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 
100 guineas in three instalments. All the resident and 
other hospital appointments are free. The resident 
appointments consist of five house-physiciancies, four 
house-surgeoncies, one acc uchership, also two dresser- 
ships and two maternity-assistantships. The London 
Hospital is now in direct nr a by rail and 
tram with all parts of the —— 
NO MAN CHEEVE S, M.D, Principal. 


u** ERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
SESSION 1879-80. 
The Session of the Faculties of Medicine, of Arts 
and Laws, and of Science, will begin on October Ist. 
Instruction is — for Women in all subjects 
aa | in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of 
en 
The School for Boys, between the ages ¢ Seven and 
Sixteen, will Reopen on§ 23) 
and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibition Scholarships, &c. (value about 
£2,0 0), may be obtained from the College, Gower 




















Street, W.C. The Examinations for the Entrance 
Exhibitions will be held on the 25th and 26th of 
September. 

The Coll is close to the Gower-Street Station of 


the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ) ELY, M. A. Secretary. 


N IVERSITY HALL, Gordon 
Square, W.C.—Students, and Selected Can- 
didates for the Indian Civil Service, attending 
Classes at University College, London, reside in the 
Hall under —_ discipline.—Particulars as to 
fees, rent of rooms, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the PRINCIPAL, or the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


ECTURES _ on #EOLOGICAL 
MINERALOGY. — TWO COURSES will be 
given at KING'S COLLEGE, London, by PRO- 
FESSOR TENNANT. One Course is given on 
Wednesday and Friday Morning’, from 9% to 10 
o'clock, commencing Wednesday, October 8th, and 
terminating at Easter. The other Course is given on 
Thursday Evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing 
October 9th. Fee for the Morning Lectures, £3 38; 
Evening, £1 11864. The Lectures meee amen by 
a very extensive Collection of Specim 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY 
and GEOLOGY is given by PROFESSOR CENNANT, 
F. G.S., at his residence, 149 Strand, WC. 


“EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “* ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LY&LL, price 98, he says :—“ As it is impor. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, be will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
* King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
—* on the following terms ia plain Mahogany 
inets :— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 














300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers +1010 0 

400 eae, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Draw 2100 
More caumaine Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
LD COINS for SALE. — Gold, 


Silver, Copper, Greek. Roman, Saxon, Eng. 
lish, Scotch, &c. 
heaton, Dewsbury. 


Lists free.—J. Verity, Earls- 
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ADVERTISING. 
Cc. HH MAY AND C QO.,, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 
Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 


large advertisers. y 
Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 


to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manual for 1879,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
B EDSTEADS, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


—_— 
B EDROOM FURNITURE. 


r ’ r Pr r TaN ; ‘ 

THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 
price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Draw 
ings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the In- 
ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 
Agents Wanted at Home and Abroad. 








HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 











B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


—- 
: Ae in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
os D’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action. £4 4s. 




















B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
-> ____for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
BeEDFoRD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
a eo ae 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 a ad eter ng 
BREDFoR D’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
__ Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 





BLEBEi BEDICAL Biss 1. OF. 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867—The First Female Medical Mission begun in 





India, 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S_P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(l) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with $10 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisa 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are re 
sponsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from the Society 
and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, will 
be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, Minster 
Yard, Lincoln ; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (of the De!hi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 
19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Fands........ccccrersereseseeee £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, P: 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFrFice—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 

















DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital vee 1,487,500 
Reserve fund 800,009 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


‘ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
A 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calentta, Cape Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durban, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also receive Deposits for fixed 








periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 

Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. 


rospectuses, and Forms may be had at | 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post | 


WILLS’ 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 


HO!” 


| 
“WESTWARD | ‘WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”"—KINGSLEY's Westward Ho? 
In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





PEAR 9S’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


A SPECIALITY FOR SENSITIVE SKIN. 
| ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 


Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its oe use ensures a Clear Complexion and a Healthy 


in. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








fer SALE.—The Villa contains 16 rooms. 
| The Grounds, of about 24,000 square metres, are part 
| garden, part olive and vineyard, and contaiu a three- 


N ENTONE.—VILLA and LAND 


| roomed cottage and a good‘spring. The whole is well 


| sheltered and charmingly placed on rising ground 

above the town, overlooking the east bay,and about 

teu minutes’ walk from the beach.—Apply to W. 

| CONGREVE, British Consulate, San Remo; or to J. 
C. RUSSELL, 23 Old Buildings, Lincoln's lon, London, 
Wo. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 





| 
} 
| Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
| — Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hote 
jaily. 

| * Every information of the Manager. 

| Tourist's Tickets to lifracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


 ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 

| largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD [IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Prandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries 
Belfast; or at their Loudon Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the medi- 

cine most in repute for curing the multifarious 
maladies which attack humanity, when wet and cold 
weather gives place to more genial temperatures. In 
short, these Pills afford relief, if they fail of being an 
absolute remedy in all the disturbances of Circulation, 
digestion, and nervous energy, which at times oppress 
a vast portion of the population. Under the whole 
some, purifying, and strengthening powers exerted by 
these excellent Pills, the tongue becomes clean, the 
appetite improves, digestion is quickened, and assimi- 
lation rendered perfect. Holloway'’s medicine pos- 
sesses the highly estimable property of cleansing the 
whole mass of blood, which, in its renovated condi- 
tion, carries purity, strength, and vigour to every 
tissue of the body. 








HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“TINHE FRESH and SPLENDID 


distinction of a Gold Medal, now given iu 





1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluons oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
| Sette CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—S/andard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.”"— 
Morning Post. 








RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the bo-ly, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 43 6d, 
7s 6d, 108, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDIN(+ BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 58 6d, 


| 78 6d, 108 6d, 15s 61, and 21s each, post free 


JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In a few days will be ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 900 pages. 
THIRTY-FIVE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 
BE RLI N, 
UNDER THE NEW EMPIRE. 
ITS INSTITUTIONS, INHABITANTS, INDUSTRY, MONUMENTS, MANNERS, AMUSEMENTS, MISERY, AND CRIME. 
By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of “ The Story of the Diamond Necklace,” &c. 











English and Scotch Heroines ; French, German, and Genoese Amazons; Female Warriors of the Reformation; Heroines of the Irish R ion ; i 
Female Officer in the French Army ; Christian Davies, Female Soldier, in the 20th Foot ; Hannah Snell, Private in the Line ond Marines ie eed ek 
in the 5th Regiment ; Hannah Whitney and Anne Chamberlayne, Female Sailors ; Mary Ralphson, Jenny Cameron, Pretty Polly Oliver, ke. Sit 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 


7 f ; « . yy ; . 
FEMALE WARRIORS: Memorials of Female Heroism, trom the Mythological 
Ages to the Present Era. By Erien C. Clayton, Author of “ Queens of Song,” &c. 
** We regard the present work as the most successful of Miss Clayton's attempts to fittingly commemorate the actions of the i llustri 
* Female Warriors ' is remarkably interesting, and merits a place in every well-found library.”—Cuurt Journal, ee a en ee ener 
A Goodly Gathering, The Coaching Club, The Four-in-Hand Club, Society in the Saddle, Riders in the Row, &c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo, price 9s, uniform with “ Tally-ho!” 
- a yy t ‘1. J : » . _ . - . *) a 
HARKAWAY! Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, Fishing, &e. By Frep, Fretp 
Wuirenvrst (a Veteran), Author of “ Tally-ho! ” &e. 
* Remarkable for their freshness and vigour. The volume will be an admirable companion on a frosty day in ¢ - j 
den tant eee Se panion 0 wet or frosty day in a country-house, and the enjoyment of the 
“It is just the book for a country-house smoking-room, and is sure to prove a favourite."—The World, 
Amateur Entertainments, The Novitiate, A Country Actor’s Life, Début in | The Miseries of Autumn, Superfine Humanit ‘ } 
London, Success, London Friends, Macready, Dickens, Bronté, Thackeray, &c. | The Pleasures of Poverty, Good. Nature, The’ Delights of bee ich, Wher ts 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s, Wealth? &c. ° 


MOIR of HENRY COMPTON. Edited a een ee 
A MEMOIR o 0 sais. SWEET SLEEP: 2 Course of Reading 


by his Sons Epwarp and CuariEs. With Anecdotes and Personal Recollec- 


tions by J. L. Toole, Henry J. Byron, Henry Irvine, JouHn Ratpwin | ; r ee F 
BucksToNE, CHARLES MATHEWS, Mrs. KENDAL, E. L. Buancuarp, F. C, pe oma Bn that Delightful Enjoyment. By Cartes J. Dupuis, 
BURNAND, HERMANN VEZIN, Tom Tay or, and other well-known Friends. | «© At all points th th Z far t sl = : 

The book should be read by all who have any real care for the Stage, and like | succeeded GS pevdusne on emeeingty egnenite pt on Cm Ay yy om 


to see the dramatic profession taken up by mex of high character,’’—Saturday os : : 3 
pe ay Mr. Dunphie touches on innumerable subjects with infinite grace. His essays 
“ Capitally written from first to last, full of anecdote......as pleasant a book as | *bound in evidence of wide reading and refined taste, and they are not, moreover, 
we have met for a long time, and one which cannot fail to amuse and interest all | Without a sly dash of humour, There is not a dull page in his book.”—Lloyd’s 

eo eee 1 of X or . fresh 
* There are few pla: rs who will not be g¢ to sess some memorial o “It is refreshing to meet with an essayist li " i harm 
Henry Compton. The book is one, indeed, that by a thorough lover of art will, | us with the grace, fancy, and wit he disp ~4 ie decline atthe and even 
| common-place subjects. We confess we cannot understand the title, since ‘ Sweet 


in spite of its size, be read at a sitting.’’—Sunday Times. | 
«Pheatrical anecdotes are interesting to a multitude of readers, and there is a | Sleep’ will form at all times a delightful volume of entertaining reading.’’—Daily 


good store of them in the new memoir.”—Manchester Examiner. Chronicle, 


THE WHITE AFRICANS: a Poem. By Parpio. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 


MOLLY CAREW. By E. Owens BLAcksurn, Author of “A Woman 


Scorned,” &e. 3 vols. [Jn a few days. 


OUR BOHEMIA. By Mase Cot tins, Author of “ An Innocent Sinner,” “ In 


this World,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Yon shall see great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your Sicilia,’’— Winter's Tale, 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS: a Story of Modern Society. By B. H. 


Brxtoy, Author of ‘‘ Nell—On and Off the Stage,”’ “‘ Jennie of ‘ The Prince’s,’ ” ‘* Fetterless,” “‘ Won,” &c. 3 vols. 


BROOK and RIVER. By Captain Hay Hiil. |0 WHERE, and 0 WHERE? By Maurice 


8 vols. Ler. 2 vols. 


A LONDON SEASON. By AnnreE THomas (Mrs. PENDER CupD.Lip), Author 


of “ Called to Account,” “‘ Sir Victor's Choice,” &e. 3 vols, 
MARGARET DUNBAR. By Annabel Gray,|RUTH EVERINGHAM. By Jessie Sale 
Luoyrp, Author of ‘‘ The Hazelhurst Mystery,” &c. 3 vols. 


Author of “‘ Estella,” &c. 3 vols. 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD. By Richard Dowling, Author of “The 


Weird Sisters *’ (See Tinstey’s MAGAzINE). 5 vols. 

“A book to read and be thankful for. It will be a day to be marked by a white stone when Mr. Dowling gives us another novel.’’— 
Standard. 

“ A noticeable book; it contrives to arouse and maintain interest with a very which readers may well be thankful. The story is kept mysterious with success.” 
emall rumber of incidents and personages, dramatically handled. Hugo might, | —Athenewm. 
in his younger days, and before he had learnt the fatal lesson of setting his own “ The novel is uaquestionably powerful, well written, true to the life which it 
personality above the claims of art and reason, have given us such pictures."— | describes, amd eminently pure and healthy in tone.” —Globe, 

Academy. 
ate ‘ eo i “Mr. Dowling has wisely avoided the footsteps of oe geetiennies and has 

“ All things being taken into consideration, it may be pronounced a decided | given us a powerfully realistic picture of the wild, unexplored beauty of the coast of 
success...... This work alone would have been enough to have established the (Clare and its inhabitants, not relying upon such poor phrases as ‘ begorra’ and 
author's claim to a place amongst the first of living writers of exciting fiction of ‘hedad' for humour. The characters are well drawn, the descriptions are almost 
the more intense kind."—Morning Post. photographic, and the story is vigorously written.” — Whitehall Review. 

‘Full of dramatic action. Clever delineations of strongly contrasted human | “‘ He has given us a book to ‘read,’ and one we can commend to all who care for 
eccentricities, interwoven with which is a love-story of singular freshness.” — arealistic picture, without the too common trash associated with the ordinary 
Illustrated London News. novels.’’—Evaminer. 

** The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.” —World. “Ts apsychological study, The style is all that it should aaa graphic, 

and at times powerful. We have not read a novel with so much pleasure for a 


* There is not a single bit of ‘good society’ in the whole book, an omission for | long time.”"—John Bull. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


NOW APPEARING IN TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE:— 
NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE. By the Popular Author of “Jennie of ‘The Prince’s,’” &c. 


THE WEIRD SISTER. By the Popular Author of “The Mystery of Killard,” &c. 
ALSO, NUMEROUS ESSAYS, ARTICLES, POEMS, AND PAPERS OF INTEREST. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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|: wees & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 

POTTED MEATS; also, 
FssENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(TURTLE SOUP,and JELLY, and other 
SS PRCIALSIIES © for INVALIDS. 


‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. __ 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 43 
XN OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 











This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
ma 6d, 18, 2s, and 53 tins. 

repared by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic. &c.; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 

and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DE! ICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the ag Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
a trial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


('OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily msde, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 














In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
a Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED. are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


“THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 
DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 


which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
s‘ruction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S COTTONS. 








SEWING 





LIST OF AWARDS. 


/ 
PATENT GLACE THREAD. | Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851. 
CROCHET AND TATTING Only a Prize Medal, 
aris, 1855. 
COTTON. Prize Medal, London, 13862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





EMBROIDERY COTTON. 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


KINAHAN’S| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


| 

{a ce 

PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


| 
| 
WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEAVE’S 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








Li. 





| Dr. Lanxester, F.R.S,, says :— 

| “I have pleasure in recom- 
| mending it, especially for 
| Children.” 


FOOD | PAM FRCS or a| FOOD 
| 


for the purpose.” 
| 
| Recommended by ag Faculty gener- 
ally. 


NEAVE’S 


FOR FOR 





INFANTS INVALIDS. 


AND 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


WHOLESALE OF 
Fordingbridge, England. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO, 





B RAV A lI §S 


Used in every Hospital.) (BR AVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physicians 


FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrho., inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH 
General Dépot in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., B. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





F E R 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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THE TWO 


NEW NOVELS TO 





ASK FOR. 





LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: the New Novel. In 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Braddon’s New Novel. In3 vols. 





The New Novel by Frederick Talbot. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: 


A NOVEL. 


By FREDERICK TALBOT, Author of “Sophie Crewe,” &e. 


London : 


JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. 


By the AUTHOR 


London : 


Miss Braddon’s New Novel. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT: 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. 








LOTTIE’S FORTUNE: the New Novel. In 8 vols. 





THE CLOVEN FOOT: Miss Braddon’s New Novel. In3volr. 





THE TWO 


NEW 


NOVELS TO ASK FOR. 








NOTICE. 
This day is published, in one handsome volume, 8vo, price 12s. 


DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND: 
Scenes and Characters from English Life. 


By GEORGE WINDLE 


SANDYS. 


Contents :—MONTAZGO—BEWLEIGH TOWERS—DALEHAM MILLS—OXFORD 


—EVERSLEIGH HALL—LONDON. 





SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, 


Strand. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 


No. 2 Langham Place, 


London, W. 








Now ready, in 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By | 


M. BETHAM- EDWARDS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 
“A delightful book, full of picturesque grace. We 
heartily recommend it to all who may be meditating a 
foreign tour.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


ECOND EDITION “of ‘FRASER’ S 
MAGAZINE for September, edited by Principal 
TULLOCH, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

MARY ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. 
Blackmore. Chap. 11. Dr. Upandown.—12. In a 
Lane, not alone.—13. Grumbling and Growling. 

Mr. Froupe’s CzsaR. By Professor W. Y. Sellar. 

My JOURNALIN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs. Brassey. 

TENANT-RIGHT IN IRELAND. 

CHENEYS AND THE HOUSE OF RUSSELL. By J. A. 
Froude. 

sag CORSICAN HIGHLANDS. By the Hon. Roden 
aoe 

A HUNGARIAN Episope: ZIGEUNER Music. By the 
Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 

HOLIDAY TRAVEL-BOORS. 

THE CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 

London : : Lonamans and Co. 


Just published, 8vo, 20s. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, 


1857-1858. 
Commencing from the Close of the Second Volume of 
Sir J. Kaye's “ History of the Sepoy War.” Vol. II. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L, 


Author of “ Historical Sketch of the Native States of 
India,” “ A History of Afghanistan,” &c. 

This Volume includes the Storming of Delhi, the 
Relief of Lucknow, the Two Battles of ‘Cawnpore, the 
Campaign in Rohilkund,and the movements of the 
several columns in the North-West Provinces, the 
Azimgurh District, and on the Eastern and South- 

tern Frontiers. 

“ The second volume of Colonel Malleson's ‘ History 
of the Indian Mutiny’ is quite equal to the first in 
every respect. The style is as eloquent, the grasp of 
the subject as firm, the arrangement as clear, and 
above all, there is the same evidence of industry, the 
same evideut desire to be impartial.”"—7imes. 

“ Posterity will recognise in this book a great and 
true exposition of one of the crises through which his 
countrymen had fought their way, by characteristics 
truly British, to wider empire and to greater fame.” 
—Examiner. 

* As a literary performance, this volume sustains the 
high reputation which Colonel Malleson has gained 
as a writer; and his careful weighing of facts 


Sent 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S- 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ec DON. 


"Urey . 





OXFORD ST., 
w. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR, 
WITH 

STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





| fact 





| ba -48 Catherine 


and and the bold but impartial judgment 
displayed regarding men and measures, strengthens 
the position he has won for himself as a jistorian.”— 
United Service Gazette. 

* Colonel Malleson’s literary ability is so well known 
and his merits of style are so fully appreciated, that 
it is unnecessary to say more than that this volume is 
in no way of less interest than the last...... his admir- 
ably-written account of the military operation must 
ever possess the most interest for all Engli~h- 
men. Some maps y the text, and 
| the index and marginal notes are just what they vught 
to be."—Obdserver. 





WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 
13 Waterloo Place, 


VERY DAY.—“A oteey ree unmis” 
takable power."—Pall Mill Gazette. +4 
a is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 
boards, ls 6d. 
Beuroton, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


EW R. C. CHURCH, PORTS. 
MOUTH.—See the BUILDER (4a, < x by post, 

a) for Views In and Out—Architectural H i 
onumental History of Rome—Poor in — 


London : 














Paris—American and British Tron T uburbs 
of London—Hig! M St e Manu- 
acture—Worke of Art in Italy—Borough Surveyors 


— Trade-Unions — Archeology, 


treet, and all Newsmen, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS FOR 1879. 


16mo, 3s 6d, 


HANDBOOK—LONDON AS IT 


IS. New Edition, Maps and Plans, 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON. Exeter, 
Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teign 
mouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Ninth 
Editicn, Map and Plans. 


Post 8vo, 6s 


HANDBOOK — CORNWALL. 


Launceston, Penzance, Falmouth, the Lizard, 
Land’s End, &c. Ninth Edition, Maps and Plans, 


Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—MADRAS PRESI- 
DENCY. Witha Notice of the Overland Route 
to India, Second Edition, Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo, in Two Parts, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SWITZERLAND. 
The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, the Italian 
Lakes, and Part of Dauphiné, Sixteenth Edition, 
with 26 Maps and Plans. 


Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. Part I. 
Normandy, Brittany, the Seine and Loire, 
Bordeaux, the Pyrenees, &c. Fifteenth Editior. 
With 20 Maps and Plans, 


Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK — SOUTH 
GERMANY. Wurtemberg, Bavaria, The Tyrol, 
Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the 
Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map and 
Plans, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





AFGHANISTAN. 
SALE’S BRIGADE in AFGHANI- 


STAN; with an Account of the SEIZURE and 
DEFENCE of JELLALABAD. By the Rev. G 
R. GuLEIG, M.A. Post 8vo, 2s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Price 2s. 

CHILD’ S FIRST LATIN BOOK, 
mprising Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and 

the _— Verb. By THEOPHILUS D. Hatt, MLA, 
The speciality of this book ‘ies in its presenting a 
oo variets of vivd-voce work for class-room practice, 
to render the young beginner thoroughly 

ole with the use of the grammatical forms. 
London: J. Murray. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 
OEMS and SON iNieTS. By Hannier 
London : ny MaRrsHALL, and Co, 


Eighth Edition, post free, One eG 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this pees By Ropert G, Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 

or , 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
ni caw 


Se: 'C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


9 
DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
An Elementary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, DC.L., 
F.B.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. Illus- 
trated by 760 Wood Engravings and three Coloured Plates, and accompanied 
by a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, Revised. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Also, separately, in four parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each :—Part I. MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS, and PNecmatics. PartII. HEAT. Part III. ELecrricity and 
MaGnetisM. Part IV. Sounp and Lieut. 
* Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a 
model work for a class in experimental physics."—Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of Deschanel's “ Natura! Philo- 
sophy,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
** We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for 
junior classes.”—Nature. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive 
Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the 
Rev. Istay Burns, D.D. Revised by the Author of “The Public School 
Latin Primer.” Fourth Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


The NEWSPAPER READER. Selections 


from the leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on Events of the Day. 

By H. F. Bussey and T. W. Rerp. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 288 pp., price 2s; or 
cloth extra, 2s 6d. 

“* While it is excellent asa school-book, it is extremely interesting for its con- 

tents. It may thus be read not merely by young people, but by old ones, and 

they will find profit to themselves in its perusal, The work is well done.”— 


Scotsman. 
A MANUAL of METHOD. For Pupil- 
Intended for the Government Inspected 


Teachers and Assistant Masters. 
Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, and for the use of Students in Training 
Colleges. By Apr. Park, Head Master, Albion Educational Institution, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Interleayed with ruled paper. Second Edition, fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 
“ We do not know where else to find in so brief a space so much sound practi- 
cal wisdom and suggestiveness on this subject."—Literary World. 


BLACKIE’S EDUCATIONAL MANUAL for 


1879-80. Comprising the New CoDE, with Appendix of New Articles and of 
all Articles modified by the Education Department. And a SUPPLEMENT, 
containing many useful and important Papers, such as the Syllabus for 1879, 
the Recent Circular on Needlework, Hints to Acting Teachers, &c. ith 
full Explanators Notes. 8vo, sewed, 148 pp., price Is. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, 


Technological, and Scientific. With a Supplement, containing an extensive 
Collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English 
Dictionaries. Illustrated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. Two 
large vols., including the Supplement. Imperial 8vo, cloth, £4; half-morocco, 
£4 15s. 


“The best English dictionary that exists."—British Quarterly Review. 


The 


DICTIONARY : Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Illustrated 
by above 800 Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s ; half-morocco, 32s. 


“ Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial,’ the very best Dictionary that has yet been 
compiled.”—London Review. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on 
Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6d; half-calf, 10s 6d. 


“ This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moder- 
ate compass.”—Spectator. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “ Student's 
Dictiovary"” by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. 


“The ee part of the work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly 
and correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear 
and precise.” —Athenzum. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey; 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 





BLACKIE AND SON’S 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL SERIES. 





MESSRS. BLACKIE and SON beg to announce that 
under the above General Title they are now publishing an ex- 
tensive Series of ELEMENTARY Scuoor Books, including the well- 
known and highly-approved Writinc AND Drawine Copy-Books, 
Drawine Carns, and CompLete Courses OF DRAWING AND WATER- 
Cotovur Parntinc. By Mr. Vere Foster. 

A fully detailed List of these publications, with Specimen 
Pages, may be had, post free, on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey; 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH} 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN: 


POLITICAL STUDIES. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A, Author of “ The 
Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 
This day. 


The REALITIES of FREEMASONRY. By 


Mrs. Brake, Author of “‘ Twelve Months in Southern Europe.” Demy Svo, 
93, (This day. 





FARMING for 


Vol. I—DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT of COWS, &c. 
ARTHUR RoLanD, Edited by Witt1am AsLetr. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


Vol. II.—POULTRY-KEEPING. By Arruur Rotanp. Edited 


by WILLIAM ABLETT, Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


PLEASURE and PROFIT. 
By 





TEN LECTURES on ART. By E. J. Poynrsr, 


R.A. Large crown 8yo, 9s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The PARSON o’ DUMFORD. By Gzorcr 
MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. [This day. 





COUSIN SIMON. By the Hon. Mrs. Rosertr 


MARSHAM. 1 vol. (This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


POEMS AND BALLADS, 


By Mrs. TOOGOOD, 
Author of “ Sketches of Church History,” and “ History of Greece.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





THE AFGHAN QUESTION, BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE AFGHAN QUESTION, 
From 1841 to 1879. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
“ The whole narrative is so lucid, that it is an invaluable’contribution to a clear 
understanding of the question."—T7he Daily News. ; 


“Of all the literary assailants of the Government, the Duke of Argyll is the 
most formidable."—T7he Saturday Review. 


“Historically exhaustive, the book presents a great array of facts systematically 
arranged."—TZhe Daily Telegraph. 


STRAHAN and COMPANY (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price One Shilling. 


HOW TO UTILISE THE VOLUNTEERS; 
Or, the Revival of England’s Greatness: 
By FRANCOIS LLOYD, 
Author of “ Prussia’s Representative Man,” &c.; and 
CHARLES TEBBITT. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Map and I!lustrations, ; rice 10s 6d. 


AN REMO, and the WESTERN RIVIERA; comprisin 

Bordighera, Mentone, Monaco, Eze, Beaulieu, Villefranche, Nice, Oarabacel, 
Cimiez, Cannes, Porto Maurizio, Diano Marina, Alassio, Vsrezzi, Finalmarina, 
Noli, Monte Grosso, Arenzano, Pegli, Cornigliano, Genoa, and other Towns—= 
climatically and medically considered. By ARTHUR HILL HassA.t, M.D. Lond., 
Founder of and Consulting Physician to the Royal National Hospital for Con- 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest. 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 





IRISH STATE DOCUMENTS, 1285-1292. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 732, price 15s, cloth. 


ALENDAR of DOCUMENTS relating to [IRELAND 
preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office, London. Vol. IIL, 1285-1292. 
Edited by H. S. SwesTMAN, B.A., M.R.1LA., Barrister-at-Law; and published by 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, 

*,* The Set, of which the present is the Third Volume, will contain a Oalendar 
of all Documents relating to Ireland preserved in the Public Record Office, 
—... The work is to be continued to the end of the reign of Henry VIL., 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Oo. Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A and C. BLACK and DovGLas 
and Foutis. Dublin: A, Tom. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE FOR THE NEW SEASON. 











The attention of the Secretaries and members of Literary Institutions, Read- 
ing-Rooms, and Book Societies, in Town and Country, is respectfully requested 


to the LIST, Revised for the New Season, of the PRINCIPAL RECENT 
BOOKS in circulation at Mupte’s SELEct Liprary. 


This List will be found to contain the best Recent Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the leading Books of the New Season, and of all New 
Editions of the popular Standard Works in the Library Catalogue, continue to 
be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of all forthcoming Works of general interest as 
they appear. 


{n addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following newly- 
revised Lists and Catalogues are ready for distribution, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application :— 


I—A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS added to the LIBRARY from 
OCTOBER, 1877, to the present time. 


I—A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of well-selected 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. This Catalogue comprises many Thousand Volumes of the 
best Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good condition, with nearly Three Thousand 
older Works, many of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest 
current prices. 





I1—An ADDITIONAL CATALOG UE, consisting chiefly of the Works of 
Popular Authors, newly and strongly bound in Half Calf, Half Roan, or Half Persian, and 
well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


IV.—A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the Best Authors, in Morocco, Calf 
Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing- 
Room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. 





*,* All the BOOKS in CIRCULATION or on SALE at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, 
by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
and (by order) from‘all_Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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WILLIAM 
FURNISHING 


GENERAL 


S. 


BURTON, 
IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Roomsa, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. . 








ENDERS, STOVES, 


£15 18s. 


RIGHT REGISTER STOVES, with | 


Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12s 6d to £36. 
ie HINA-TILED REGIS 
£3 88 to £36. 
OG STOVES, in 
13a 6d to £20. 
OAL - ECONOMISING 





air,- introduced at the plinths, passes up the sides and 
back through a series of gilis, and having become 
heated, proceeds through a perforation at the top of the 
canopy. Facility is afforded for the access of external 
air, when desired. The back of the Grate is so con- 
structed as to consume the smoke arising from the 
fire, and the body is arranged to admit of slow and yet 
perfect comLustion. 


ERLIN. BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, 
Libraries, &c., 38 9.1 to £10 2s. 
TEEL FENDERS, 


for Drawing: | 


rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to | 


TILE | | 


£20 15s. 
a FENDERS 

P is “HEARTHS. 

| opeonosbones BR ARS FEN DERS, 42s to| 


| ianeaee -[RON RESTS, 12s to £15 10s | 
per pair. 
IRE-IRON 
each 


ne from 4s 3d the Set of | 
Three to £6 10s. 
HIMNEY-PIECES of all DESCRIP- 
TIONS.—The richest Assortment of CHIMNEY- 
PIECES is exhibited. It embraces foreign and 
English marbles. Prices from £1 10s to £100. 


eo KITCHEN RANGES, 
£1 178 to £20. 
OT PLATES, 


from £5 upwards. 
| omens KITCHENERS, £3 17s to 
£29 10s. 


NX AS COOKING STOVES, 10s 6d to 
£16. 
OT-AIR and HALL STOVES. 
AS REFLECTING STOVES, 30s 


OT-WATER WORK. 
(>*5 ENGINEERING. 


OAL S 2. ©. © Ps. 
Iron, Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, and Ebonised. 
New Stock of Four Hundred different Designs. 
IRON—Plain black, open ......000- 2840to0 7s 6d. 
Enclosed boxes,ornamented 5s 9d to lls 0d. 
- Do., do., highly finished...... lls 6d to 100s 0d. 
10., AO., CADINEt ....eeeeeee0008 218 Od to 105s Od. 
Solid Oak, Mahogany, Wainut, or 
Ebonised, with Shovel and Lining, 


and 


ESTIMATES 
FREE. 











full size 24s 0d to 165s 0d. 

(LoCES, CANDELABRA, and| 
BRONZES. 
Diawing-Room Clocks ..ecccccccereseees £9 to £30. 
Diving-Room Clocks ....... sovee £2108 to £20. 
a ae Se ae 3 to £8. 
Kirchen Clocks 6s 6d to £3 10s. 
ATHS and TOILET: WARE. 
d. 

SPoncs BATHS,..... best 2 make... ‘ 3 to 28 4 
S17z GO. ceccee do. ee 12 Oto 19° 0 
PLUNGE ieee do. «. 14 Oto 55 0 
Hip GO. sroeee do. - 16 Oto 25 6 
TRAVELLING do. .,,.. do. we 17 Oto 44 0 
Gas FURNACE do. ...... do. oe 120 0 to 245 0 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS... do. 13 6to 26 
ToiLeT Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail 12 6to 40 0| 


A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. Travelling Baths, with 
Cover, Strsp, Lock and Key, 13s to 48s. . 


KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


LACK REGISTER STOVES, 9s to| 


'T 


from Silver. Wis 





great variety, | 


STOVES | 
are the reverse of ordinary Register Stoves; | 

all the heating surface stands out prominently in the | 1 

room. The canopy forms a hot-air chamber ; the cold | 


_ 


Dinving-rooms, | 


STANDS, 8s 6d to 60s | 








SILVER.—The REAL aa SILVER, in- | 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver- — cannot be distinguished 
th usage, 

quality will wear twenty years. 

A small, useful’ S¢t, isuapentesd + first quality for 
durability ‘and finish, as follows:— 
Fiddle| Bead i 
or Old! 


Best Quality strongly or 
plated. | Silver. Thre'd| Shell. 
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12 Table Forks . 
12 Table Spoons. 
12 Dessert Forks . 
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1 Gravy Spoon............. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs . 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 
1 Butter Kuife 
1 Soup Ladle. 
1 Sugar Sifter . 
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=" ..8 19 311196130 6 
TY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 


Total ... 
A SECOND Q 
Dessert, 178. Tea 


| ease — Forks, 238 per doz. 


Spoons 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 
SAMPLES at above rates, POST FREE. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 





Best ELECTRO-PLATE. Knives. Forks. 








Pr Doz. Pr Doz. 

| Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades... £2 5s ... a 198. 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades. 3 6s. 8s. 
Silvered do., do., do. ....0 . 308. ; l4e. 
Mahogeny Cases for 12 kniv ; 12 knives and 


forks, 15s. 























| Fish CARVERS, in cases..... £016 0to £4 4s. 
TEA AND CoFFEE Sats, fo 3150,, 21 Os. 
Dish COVERS, set of four .. 7 00,, 21 Os. 
CoRNER DiSHBs, set of four 7 26,, 18 18s. 
106 ,, 1 
120 ,, 10 10s. 
os 56, 3 3s 
CANDELABRA, per 6 80,, 18 Os 
CLARET JUGS 170,, 8 Os. 
ICB JUGS, fFOM ....00.ceeeeere.00e 2 20 
Ice PaILs 70,, 10m 
Liquor FRAMES, 3 bottles ....... 1100, 8 Os 
SOUFFLET DISHES. 250, 2188 
TEAPOTS 150,, 5 5s, 
VEGETABLE Disues, 3 Divisions ...... 220,, 515s 
WAITERS AND TEA-TRAYS....... - 100, 18 Os 


Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 var . e 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ..... . 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs . 
Silvered Handles, Chased a = paire eeccee 3 18s. 
ahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 98 
REPLATING by the PA’ TENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 


UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of TABLE CUTLERY, all warranted. 


Table Carv’rs 
Knives, Knives!pr. pair 






The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. 








34-inch Ivory epdies «per doz | 12 6 | | 9 6 
3g-inch do. ar er 1a ee 6 
3g-inch do. wetenien” -« » |18 6/18 6 
3g-inch finedo. do. » |25 0/19 7 
4-inch do. do. » 21 0/16 7 
4-inch do. do. ” 24 0/18 7 
4-inch fine do. do. o 32 0 21 9 


4-inch fine do. do. » 36 
4inch finest African 40 13 
4-inch do. African iF 45 14 


4-inch do. African 
} 4inch do. African 
| 4-inch silver ferrales 
| 4-inch do. do. 
4-inch do. elec plat. blades 
Nickel elec-plated handles 

King's, Bead, or Thread 


Seeseees 
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pattern do » |2 0/19 0] 7 6 
Black horn rivet. han » | 7 67013 0 
Do., large size e 9 6) 7 6'30 
| Do., to Balance » |12 6/11 0] 4 6 
White bone ” 12 6,10 6| & 6 
Best bone 17 6/18 6] 5 O 


do. ” 
CARRIAGE PAID to. avy railway station. 
SAMPLES post free. 





WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London and 


DAILY: a diaverst Belsize Park, Brom a. Camden Town, 


City, Uheloee avacsteek Hill, bury Ho lloway, Islington, 
ensington, Kentish Town, fighbu Notting il, Pi Pimlico, 
St. John’s ape rd’s Bush, West End (all Parts). 
mlONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY: Fulham, Ham 
sm 


d Walham 
MONDAY : Chiswick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


Goods beyond the above-nam 


URED AT THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: Borough, 
Beix n, Ca mberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dalvie Xe Hack- 
Aye pi Kennington, Kingsland, Lam h, Peckham, 
il 
ESDAY “Fi IDAY: 
Tae Ay ape RIDAY : Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 


WEDNESDAY: viaiine irene 
places deliv special 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | 


"| Electro Silver.....cce-vsesersererees 


I 


*| farnishiog of Kitchens is arranged in four sets, 











EDSTEADS, of Best Make ie 
150 Patterns on Show. 
Servants’ bedsteads............... from 10s 6d to 19s 0d. 
French do. «« from 14s 6d to 23s 6d. 
iron and br: . 
Halt-tester bedsteads seoceeseeeee (OM 34s Od to 978 6d. 
Do. iron and brass...... from 72s 6d to 220s 0d. 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches, &. 


EDDING’ MANUFACTURED on 

the PREMISES. Extreme care is taken, even 

where the prices are the lowest, to use only such mate- 

rials as will wear satisfactorily. 
For Bedsteads, wide 







see 


3 ft. panes 5 ft. 








£s.4a £8. d/£s8. d. 
Straw Palliasses ...........-+ 80 120 4 
Alva under Mattresses... 13 6| 18 6\T 0 6 
Best Cocoa fibre do. 139100320 
Coloured Wool do. 1461 1 0/1 3 0 
Extra thick do. do. 16 6/1 3°01 6 O 
Best Brown Wool do. 1 3 0'113 6|117 0 
Good White Wool do. L111 6/2 6 6/212 0 
Super do. do. 210 0/313 0410 
Strong serviceable Hairdo. 1 9 0/2 20276 
Goo. ORSE-HAIR do.'2 0 0/218 03 50 
Extra Super Horse-hairdo. 3 1 0/412 05 4 0 
Extra thick do. do. 315 0/5515 06 8 0 
French Wool and Hair do. 115 0211 0217 6 
Superior do. do. 2 8 6312 640 0 
Spring Mattresses, with Top | 
CUM ....ccrcorccccoscorvoce 22 0/217 0.3 8 oO 
Super = Horee-hair do....13 5 0 \4 7 61415 O 
URNITURE for BEDROOMS.— 


Washstands, Drawers, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Wardrobes, Towel-Horses, China Toilet Ware, 
Chairs, &c. 


'U RNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
Sideboards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggous, 
Chairs, Easy Chairs, Couches, &c. 


URNITURE for DRAWING- 
ROOMS.—Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy 

and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work Tables, Ovca- 
sional Tables, and Card Tables, Chiffonniers and Uabi- 
nets, Davenports and Whatnots, Masic Cabinets and 


Stools. The above in Walaout, Black and Gold, and 
Fancy Woods. 
IS H COVE RB S. 
ee 16s 9.1 to 82s the Set. 


Britanuia Metal, ‘plated handles 753 64 to £3 16s do. 

Steel Covers, very durable, re. 
quire no cleaning ...........+-+0.+. £5 108 do. 
«+ £7 to £2l do. 


ITCHEN REQUISITES, including 
Brushes and Turnery.—Every article for the 
complete in itself: — 


Wate: oe: 4. 
£ 


. }£e0.d./£ 8. a. £ 8. d. 8. d. 
.| Kitchen Utensils 71110/2613 4, 11 4 of 4 311 
. | Brushes and 


me MALA| 17 2 0|.9 00 3 9 ¢€ 


set|9e24|4l 5 4190 481718 3 
‘or detailed Lists, see Catalogue. 


7 iing Draw in great variety, for 


nery to suit 
Total 





Drawing-Rooms, Libraries an Offices. 
Comprising bronze of many shades, polished brass, 
Ormolu, and Ormolu with China and Vase. 
fight single, double, and treble brackets, for side- 
ting. 
Hy lights, Gasaliers ........:.00.0++ eens 258. 

















lights, ” ud 
5 lights, — °, Bos. 
k 3. 
Hall and Vestibule Lamps » 128. 
L A M ig _ 
Kerosine Oil Table Lamps 28 6d to 8s 6d. 
Patent Duplex do lls 0d to £6 15s. 
iS} do. 5s 0d to £9. 
Wall do. to £1, 
Queen's Reading do.... 15a Od to £2 10s. 
Moderator do. Frenc «- 83 0d to £14. 


pur COLZA OIL of the best quality, 
2s 10d a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s 6d; do, 
Chimneys, 6d each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. 


EROSINE, highest quality, water- 
white, inodorous, aud safe. is 4d per gallon. 

In drums of 5 gallons and upwards, i. 3d per gallon 
Kerosine Vapourisiog S o.¢es, for Rooms and Con- 


| servatories, 138 to 26s. 


Kerosine Cooking Stoves, 11s to 22s. 
Carriage Foot-Warmers, 7s 6d to £2 2s. 


its Suburbs as under :— 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, Hampstead, 
DAY : Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, 8 
FRIDAY : Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blac , Castle Bar, 
El » Greenwich, Lee, "Lewisham, Putuey, Wands- 


"SATURDAY at Stamford Hill. 


arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small, fixed rate. 
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